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OF IHE 


CHAPTERS, 


The Introduction. 


Article 1. 'S / the great merits of Vitruvius, and the 
Excellencies of hs Works. Page 1. 
Arr. 2. Of the method of the Works of Vitruvius, 
with ſhort Arguments of every Book. 9. 
A diviſion of hy whole Works into three ou whereof 
. treats of Building, 2. Gnomonical, Mechanical. 
py ſecond diviſion into three parts, 1. * Solidity, 2. of 
Convenience, and 3. of Beauty. The Arguments of the 
Ten Books. $1, 23, Nc: 


THE FIRSES PARTI. 


Of the Architecture that is common to us 
with the Ancients. 


Chap. T. Of Architecture in general. 


og Art: I. Of the Original of ArchiteFure, _ 17. 
e firſt occajion of Architeftture; the Models of the firſt 
-] Archite&s, 


tefture, 20. 
Art. 2. What Architefire s, 23. 


Definition of it ; an Architeft ought to kave the know- Þ 


ledge of eleven things, viz. Writing, Deſigning, Geome- 
try, Arithmetick, Hiſtory, 24. Philoſophy, moral and 
natural, 25. Phyſick, Law, Aſtronomy, and Muſick, 26. 
Arr. 3. What the parts of Architefture are, 27. 
Tow are eight parts in Architetture, viz. 1. Solidity,27. 
2. Convenience, 3. Beauty, 4. Order, 5. Diſpoſition,28. 
5. Proportion, 7. Decorum, $8. Oeconomy, 32. 


Chap. IT. Of the Solidity of Buildings. 


Arr. 1. Of the choice of Materials, 23. 
Vitruvius ſpeaks of five ſorts of Materials, 1. Stone, 33. 
2. Bricks, 34. 3. ood, whereof divers forts are uſed, as 
Oak, Fir, Poplar, Alder, 35. Pine, Cypreſs, Funiper, 
Cedar,Larch, 36. ard Olive; 4. Lime; 5. Sandand 
Gravel, 37. of which ſeveral ſorts,Pit, River, and Pozza- 
lane, 58. 

Arr. 2. Of the uſe of Materials, 39. 
Of the Preparation of Stone, 39, Of Woed, 40. of 
Bricks, 41. Lime and Sand, 43. 

Arr. 3. Of the Foundation, 

In Foundations, to take care that the Earth be ſolid, vr 
Of the Maſonry, 46. 
Arr. 4. Of the Walls, 


Architefs,19. The Inventer; of the four Orders of Archi- 
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47- | 
Six ſorts of Maſonry, 48, 49. Precautions to be uſed in | 


binding the Walls, to ſtrengthen them with Wood, 50. 


That they be exatt perpendicular, 51. toeaſe them of | 


their own meight,by Timber or Arches over doors and win- 
dows, and by Butreſſes in the earth, 53, 


Arr, | 
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Art. 5. Of Flooring and Ceiling, 54. 
Of Flooring upox the Ground, 54. betiveen Stories, 55. 
Open to the Air as Terrafs, Sc. 57. the Roof, 53'S. Cor- 


Arr. 6. Of Plaiſtering, 59. 


| Fergreat Walls, For Freſco,60. for Partitions, 6i. For 
| moiſt places, 61. 


Chap. TIT. Of the Convenience of Fabricks. 


Art. 1. Of convenient Scituation, 62. 
That a place be convenient, it ought to be fertile, ac- 
ceſſible.in a thotfom Air not on low Ground or marſhy,64. 
How to know 4 wholſom Climate, 65. 

Art. 2. Of the Form and Scituation of the Building,65. 
The Streets and Honſes of a City to be the moſt advanta- 
gionſfly expos'd in refpe& to the Heavens and Wind,6 5,66. 
The ſcituation of each Room to be according to the uſe of 
it ; of Dining-rooms, Libraries, Cloſets, 2. 67, 68. 

Art. 3. Of the Diſpoſitions of Fabricks, 68. 
The Diſpoſitions of Buildings to be according to the uſe of 
the Houſeeither publickor private ; of Merchants Houſes; 
of Country Houſes ; Of the ſeveral Apartments, 70. Of 
Lights, 71. 

Arr. 4. Of the c:enient form of Buildings, 71. 
Of the Walls of Cities 3 Form of publick places,72. mhich 
were different among the Greeks and Romans ; of 
Stairs and Halls, 752. 


Chap. IV. Of the Beauty of Buildings. 


Art. 1. In what the beauty of Buildings conſiſts. 7 4. 
Tio ſorts of beauty in Buildings 3 1ſt, © Poſitive, which 
conſiſts in the Symmetry, Materials, and Performance,7 5. 
a 2 24 


pal parts, viz. Pillars, Piedments, and Chambranles, 73. 


From theſe things reſult two other, Gender and Or- 


der, 77. 

Art. 2. Of the five Genders, or forts of Fabrichs, $0, 
The five ſorts are Pycnostyle, Syſtile, 80, Diaſtyle, Arec- 
fiyle, Eaſtyle, 81. The Genders to be always agreable t9 
the Orders cf ArchiteQure, $2. 

Arr. 3. Of the five Orders of Architeture, 8.4. 
The diftin&ion and difference in the ſeveral Orders ; 
conſiſts in the Strength and Grnament 3 Vitruvius 
ſpeaks but of three Orders, $5. 

Art. 4. Of things that are common to ſeveralOrders,8 5. 
There are ſeven things common to all Orders, viz. 
Steps, 85. Pedaſtals, 86. the diminution of Pillars, 
the Channelings of Pullars, which i of three ſorts, 89. 
the Piedemont, 90. Cornices, and Acroteres, 93, 

Arr. 5. Of the Tuſcane Order, 93. 
The Tuſcane Order conſiſts in the Proportion of Co- 


lumns, in which there are three parts, the Baſe, the | 
Shaft, and the Capital, 94. Of Chambranles ; and of the 


Piedement, 95. 

Arr. 6. Of the Dorick Order, 56. 
The Dorick Order conjiſts in the proportion 3 of the Co- 
lumns, which have been different at d.verſe times, and 
in diverſe Works, 96, 97. The parts of the Column are 
the Shaft ; th? Baſe which it anciently wanted, but hath 
fince borrowed from the Attichithe proportion of theBaſe,y7 
and the Capital, 9S. the Archiatrave, which hath two 
parts, the Platbands and the Gonttes, 93. the Friſe, in 


d. Arbitrary, which i of two forts 3 1. Prudence, 2. Re-| 
gularity 3 which conſiſt in the proper providing againſt | 
Inconvenztences,and obſerving the Laws of Proportion,7s. | 
The beauty is moſt ſeen in the proportion of theſe princi-| 


which | 
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which are the Triglyphs and the Metops, 98. the Pro-+ 
portion of them, 99. Of the Cornice, its proportion, 99. 

Art. 7. Of the Ionick Order, IoT. 
The preportion of Pillars of thi Order, 101, The Pillars 
ſet upon the Baſes two ways, perpendicular, and not ſo, 
101. Proportion of the Baſe, divided into its parts the 
Plinthus,the Thorus,the Scotia upper and lower,with the A- 
ſtragals,102. Of the Capital.zts proportion and parts,1 03. 
Of the Architrave, wherein to be conſidered, the propor- 
tion it muſt have to the Pedeſta!s, and to the heipghth of 
the Column, 105. to the breadth at the bottom, 106. 
and to the jetting of the Cymatinm, 106. Of the Fri/e 
and Cornice, 107. 

Arr. 8. Of the Corinthian Order, 108, 
Thi Order different from the Tonick in nothing but in the 
Capitals of Pillars being otherwiſe compoſed of the Dorick 
and lonick 3 the proportion of the Capital, 109. in 
which are to be conſider'd its heighth, its breadth at the 
b:ttom, the Leafs, Stalks, the Volutes, and the Roſes, 109. 
OF the Ornaments, 110. ; 

' Arr. 9. Of the Compound Order, rro. 
The Compound 1s not deſcribed by Vitruvius, zt being a 
general Deſign, and borrows the parts of the Capital 
(whichi the only diftinttion it has) from theCorinthian, 
Ionick, and Dorick Orders, 111. 


THE SEC@®ND PART, 


Containing the Architecture that was parti- 
cular to the Ancients, 


Chap. I. Of publick Buildings. 


Art. 1. Of Fortreſſes, 13. 
In Fortsfication four things are conſider'd 3 the diſpoſi- 
tion of the Ramparts ; the Figure of the whole place, 114. 
the building of the Walls; thickneſs, materials, and 
terraſi ; the figure and difpyſition of the Towers, 1 1 591 16. 

Art. 2. Of Temples, | 116. 
Temples divided into the Greek and Tuſcan Faſhion ; of 
the Greek ſome were round,and ſome ſquare ; in the ſquare 
Templesof the Greeks three things are to be cunſidered 3 
1. the Parts,which are five, the Porch, the Poſticum, 117. 
the Midale, the Portico, and the Gates, which were of 
tbree ſorts, viz. Dorick, 118. Jonick, 120. and At- 
tick, 120. 2. The Proportion, 121. and 3. The 
Aſpect, in reſpett to the Heavens, 122. and to its 
own parts, which were different in Temples with Pil- 
tars, and thoſe without Pillars ; of Temples mith Pillars 
there are cight ſorts, 122, 123, 124. Round Tem- 
ples were of two forts, Monoptere, 125. Periptere, 126. 
Temples of the Tuſcane Faſhion, 126. The Ancients 
had fourteen ſorts of Temples, 127. 

Arr. 3. Of publick Places, Baſilica's, Theatres, 
Gates, Baths, and Academies, 127. 
The Fabrichs for publick Convenience were of fix ſorts, 
I. Market-places,of the Greeks of the Romans, 1 28.cheir 
Proportions ; II. Baſilica's, their Preporjions, Columns, 
Gat- 


[ 


Galleries,and Chalcediques,128. III. Theatres,compoſed of 
three parts 3 the Steps or Degrees which encloſed the 
Orcheſtra, 125. the Scene which had three parts, the 
Pulpit, the Proſcenium, 130. and the Palaſcenium, 131, 
And the Walhing-places, 131. IV. Gates, which were ei- 
ther natural or artificial, built three ways, 132. 
V. Baths, conſiſting of many Chambers, their Deſcription, 
133, 134. VI. Academies compoſed of three parts,the Pe- 
riſtyle, 134. the Xſtile, 135. and the Stadium, 136, 


Chap. IT. Of Private Buildings. 


Arr. 1. Of the Courts of Houſes, 137. 
The Courts of Houſes were of five ſorts, four whereof were 
made with jettings out,or Pent-honſes of four ſorts. theTuſ- 
can, 137. the Corinthian, the Tetraſtyle, the Vaul= 
ted, 138. the fifth ſort uncoverted, 138. 

Arr. 2. Of the Veſtibulum or Entry, 139. 
The proportion of the Veſtibulum was taken three ways, for 
the length, breadth, and heighth, 139. Of the Alley in 
the middle, 140. | 

Arr. 3. Of Halls, 140, 
Three ſorts of Halls, the Corinthian, +he Egyptian, and 
the Cyzican, 141. 

Art. 4. Of the Diſtribution of the Apartments 
among the Ancients, 142, 
The Diſtribution of the Apartments different among the 
Greeks and Romans 3 what the Difference was, 141. 


Chap. INT. Of things that equally appertain ro 
Pablick and Private Buildings. 


Arr. it. Of Aquedudts, 143. 
The manner the Ancients uſed to take the Level exatt- 


”s 


Ty, 143. The Water was brought by Aqueduts, or by 
Pipes of Lead, or Potters Work, 144. 

Art. 2. Of Wells and Ciſterns, 145. 
The Precautions the Ancients uſed in digging theirWells, 
to diſcover bad Water,and in making their Ciſterns,145. 

Arr. 3. Of Machines for carrying and lifting up 
great Stones and Burthens, 146. 
Machines for drawing Pillars, 147. Architraves, 147. 
for raiſing great Weights, three ſorts ; firſt, with 4 
Handmill ; ſecond, with a Windlas, 147. third, mitis 
ſeveral Ropes, to be drawn by Mens , Hands, 148. 

Art. 4. Of Machines for elevating Waters,---149. 
Fzve ſorts 3 T. The Tympan, 149. II. 4 Wheel with: 
Boxes. TIT. 4 Chain with Buckets. IV. The Vice of 
Archimedes. V. The Pomp of Crefibius. 1571. 

Art. 5. Of Water-mills for grinding Corn,>—1 52. 
The Water-mills of the Ancients were like ours. 

Art. 6. Of other Hydraulick Machines ,—-153. 
Three ſorts of Water-Machines ; firſt, for ſhewing the 
hour, 153. Second, Organs, 154. Third, for meaſu- 
ring the Way by Water, 154. by Land, 155. 

Art. 7. Of Machines of War, 155. 
Three kinds; T. To dart Arrows, ©c. 155. IL To 
batter down I.ills, 157. TH. To cover tham in their 
Approaches to the Walls of the Beſieged, 158. 
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| INTRODUCTION. 


ARTICLETI. 


| Of the great Merits of Vitruvius, 
and the Excellencies of his 


Works. 

| | in the Works of Yitruvins 

| that do not directly apper- 

tain to Archite{ture, that one would 
B think 


Sub an ekth et th ef de ihe deed 


HERE are ſo many things 


| 
| 


Lib. 6, 
Preface, 


The ARCHITECTURE 


think they wereleſs fitted to Inſtruct 
thoſe that have a deſign to1learn the 
Precepts of this Art, than to per- 
ſwade the World that the Author 
was the moſt knowing Archite& that 


ever was, and a Perſon of the greateſt | 


Merit : He had the Honour to ſerve 
Fulius Ceſar and Auguſtus, the two 


Greateſt and moſt Magnificent Princes 


of the World, in an Age when all 
chings were .come to the higheſt de- 
gree of Perfection, 

For one may ſee in reading his 


a 


Works, 'which are full ofa wonderful | 


. variety of Matters, which he treats | 


of with a ſingular Erudition, that this | 


great Man had acquired that Pro- : 


fund Knowledge which is neceflary | 


for his Profeſſion by more excellent 
Methods, and 'more capable of pro- 
ducing ſomething excellent, than 
the bare exerciſe and ordinary pra- 
Ctice of a Mechanical Art could poſ- 


ſibly do; being compleat in al] the 


Liberal Arts and Sciences, and his 


great Wit being accuſtomed, even : 


from his Cradle, to underſtand the 
moſt 'difficult Matters : He had ac- 


quired | 
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quired a certain Facility which meer 
Artizans have not, of penetrating rhe 
deepeſt Secrets, and all the difficul- 
ties of ſo vaſt an Art, as that of Ar- 
chitefture. ON 
Now as it's true that in the Praice 
and Exercife of Arts, one dogs not 


always eaſily diſtinguiſh the Abjilities £i6. 2. 
of thoſe that work in them. The *” 


great Capacity of Vitruvius before the 
publiſhing of his Book, which he 
Compoſed when he was in Years, had 
not all the Eſteem it deſerved ; which 


3 


he complains of in his Preface, and 2ib. 6, 
inthe Ape he lived ; though it was Pre} 


fall of the moft refined Wits, yet he 
had the fortune of others, to find 
few to defend him from the Sur- 
prizes and Attacks of falſe Reaſoning, 
and from the injuſtice that prejudice 
creates, to thoſe who apply theru- 
ſelves more to crltivate the Talents 
ay poſſeſs, rhanto make parade of 
them. 


Vitruvius was a Man, who, as to 7;s. 2. 
' the exteriour, made a ſmall Figure, Pref. 
and who had not heaped up great £6 5. 
Riches by the praftice of his Profeſ- 7'4. 


B 2 ſion; 


Lib. 2. 
Pref. 


Lib. 6. 
Pref. 


The ARCHITECTURE 


fion; and having, as it were, buried f 
himſelf in ſtudy, and wholly given ' 


2 


himſelf over to the Contemplation | 
of Sciences, underſtood little of the ' 
Arts of the Court , or the Crafty * 


Slights of puſhing on his Fortune 
and making himſelf conſiderable ; for 
though he was beſtowed upon, and 


. recommended to Auguſtus, by the 


Princeſs Ottawa his Siſter, we cannot 
find that he was employed in any 
Works of great Importance. The 
Nobleſt Edifice that we can learn that 
Auguſtus cauſed to be built, was, the 
Theatre of Marcellus ; and this was 


done by another Architet : And the | 
only Fabrick we can find he was em- : 


ployed in was not at Rome, but at 
Fano, a very little City ; inſomuch, 
that the greateſt part of the Archi- 


tes of that Age, who had gained 


the general Vogue, being ſo ignorant, 
that they did not know even ( as 
himſelf is forced to declare ) the firſt 


Principles of their Art : TheQuality - 


of a mere Archite& was become ſo 
Contemptible, that if his Books had 


not carried all the Marks of an ex-: 
| traordinary 
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ied f traordinary Knowledge, and rare a- 


ven | 
lon | 
the |: 
- cepts he has left us would have wanted 


bilities, and undeceived the World 
by taking away the prejudice that his 
ſmall employ created him, thePre- 


that Authority that was neceſlary to 
ſupport them. 

For Architecture being an Art that 
has ſcarce any other Rule to walk by, 
in performing all thoſe Excellencies 
her Works are capable of, than what 
we call a Good Fancy, which truly 
diſtinguiſhes that which is Beautiful 
and Good from that which: is not ſo; 
its abſolutely neceſſary that one be 
perſwaded that the Fancy he follows 
15 better than any other ; to the end, 
that this Perſwaſion inſinuating it ſelf 
into them that ſtudy this Art, it may 
form in them a Correct and Regular 
Idea, which without this Perſwaſion, 
would be always floating and uncer- 
tain ; ſo that to eſtabliſh this Good 
Fancy, its neceſſary to have one to 
whom we give great | deference, and 
who has merited great Credit by 
the Learning that is found in his 
Writings ; and is believed to have 
B 3 had 
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The ARCHITECTURE 


had ſafficient abilities of chuſing well | 
among, all; Antiquity, that which is 


molt ſolid ang capable of founding | 


the Precepts of ArchitcQure. 
The -Veneration we have for the 
firſt. Iayenters of Arts, is not only 


Natural, but its founded upon Rea- * 


ſon ; which makes us judge, that he 


that had the firſt Thought, and firſt + 


invented any Thing, muſt needs have 
had .a fiiter Genius, and a better C3- 
pacity for it, than all thoſe that af- 
terwards labaured to bring it to its 
utmoſt Perfeftion. The Greeks, who 
were the Inyenters of Architecture, 
as well as of other Sciences, baving 
left many Works behind them as well 
in Building as in Books, which were 
looked; ypon in the time of Yieruvine, 
as the Models of what was perfet 
and accompliſhed in this Art, Yiera- 
vis chiefly followed and imitated 
them ; and in the Compoſition of his 
Book, . gathered from them all that 
was to be found Excellent and Rare in 
all their Works; which: makes us 
believe, that he has omitted nothing: 
that was neceſlary, to form the _ 
nera 
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neral Idea of Good and Beautiful, 
fince there 1s not the leaſt probability 
that any thing conld eſcape ſo Rare 
a Wir, lluminated with fo many dif- 
ferent Lights. 

But becauſe at preſent the Reputa- 
tion of Firruvius is ſo generally eſta- 
bliſhed, that all Ages have placed him 
in the firſt Rank of great Wits, and 
that there is nothing neceſſary to re- 
commend the Precepts of Archi- 
tefture, but to prove they were 
drawn out of his Works : We having 
here defigned to make only an A- 
bridgment of his Works, we thought 
it would be neceſſary to: cut off many 
things that this Famous Author has 
drawn our of an infinity of Writers, 
whoſe Works are now loſt, and only 
gives a ſhort Account of the Contents 
of every: Book,jn the beginning of this 
Abridgment ; - handling only in this 
Book, thofe Things that direttly be- 
long to Archite&ure; diſpo{ing the 
Matter in a different Method trom 
that of Yicruvins, who often leaves off 
the Matrer he is treating of, and 
takes it up again in another place. 

B 4 The 


The ARCHITECTURE 


The Order we have propoſed to | 
our ſelves in this Abſtra&, is, That | 
after having given an Account in few | 
words of what 1s contained in the ! 
whole Book ; we Explain more par- | 
ticularly what we judge may be ſer- : 
viceable to thoſe that ſtudy Archi-. 
tefture. This Treatiſe is divided in- : 
to Two Parts ; The Firſt contains ! 
the Maxims and Precepts that may * 


be accommodated to Modern Archi- ' 


tecture ; the Second contains all that : 


appertains to the Ancient and Antique | 


Architectures; which, though often 


affected, have little that's now made : 
uſe of, may yet nevertheleſs ſerve to 


form the Judgment, and regulate the 


Fancy, and ſerve for Examples of | 


things that may beuſeful. 


I make a Diſtinttion between the | 


Ancient ArchiteCture, and the A»- 
tigue ArchiteCture, and the Modern, 
for we call that Architefture Ancient 


of which Yitruvius has writ, and of | 


which we may as yet ſee many Exam- 
Ples in the Fabricks that remain in 
Greece. The ArchiteQure which we 
call Antique, 1s that which may be 
| found 


Fg 


q 


of Virkuvius, 
found in the Famous Edifices, which, 


' ſince the Time of Vitruvius, were 


' built at Rome, Conſtantinople, and 
7 many other places. The oder, is 
' thatwhich being more accommodated 
- tothe preſent uſe, or for other Rea- 
* ſons, has changed ſome of the Diſpo- 
+ ſitions and Proportions which were 
; obſerved hy the Arnciene and Antique 


* ArchiteQts. 
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; The Method of the Works of Vi- 


truvius, with ſhort Arguments 
of every Book. 


LL his Works are divided 1n- 


E « to Three Parts - The Firſt 7; ,, 
e | Treats of Building ; The Second is Chap, 2. 
* Gnomonical, and treats at large of 
* Aſtronomical and Geometrical Afﬀairs. 
The Third gives Rules and Examples 
: for making Machines or Engines ſer- 
- viceable, either in War or Building. 


The Firſt Part is treated of in the 


| Eight firſt Books : The Second in the 
: Ninth : The Third in the Laſt. 


The 


TO The ARCHITECTURE 


The Firſt Part which relates ht 
Building is twofold, for they are} Bo 
either pyblick or private. He ſpzaks| VE! 
of private Buildings in the Sixth! anc 
Book ; and as to that which relates Ch 
0 pubtick Buildings, i7s likewiſe di-, C0! 
vided into Three Parts, viz. Fhat: Pa 
which has Relation to Security, of 
which conſiſts in Fortifications, de-| an 
fcribed in the Third Chapter of the £0 
Firft Book 5 That which appertains Fol 
to Religion, of which he treats in thi 
the, Third and Fourth Books, and | 
that which relates to publick Con- In 
veniencies, as Town- Houſes, The- thc 
ares, Baths, Academies, Alarket- in 1 
places, Gates; of which he treats in of 


the Fifth Book. chi 
The Gnomonical part is treated | fat 
of in the Ninth Baok. - ANC 


The Third Part which treats of Ar« 
Machines, is treated of in the Tenth | PA 
and Laſt Book. ma 

Beſides theſe particular Matters of 0. 
Archite&ture, there are Three things AC 
that appertain to-all ſort of Edifices, | £10! 
which. are, Solidity, Convenience, £19! 
and Beauty. He ſpeaks of Solidity in Wi 

the 
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WF Eleventh Chapter of the Sixth 
are: Book; of Convenience, in the Se- 
aks. venth Chapter of the ſame Book; 
xth and of Beauty through the whole 
ites Chapter of the Seventh Book ; which 
dj. contains all the Ornaments that 
hat! Painting and Sculpture are capable 
ity, of giving to all ſorts of Fabricks ; 
de-: and as to Proportion, which ought 
the. to be eſteemed one of the principal 
ins Foundations of Beauty, it's treated of 
- in  throughont all his Works. 
ind - Butto make it better ynderſtood, 
on- in what Method every Book explains 
e- thoſe things, we mult tell you, That 
ker. in the Firſt Book, after having treated 
> in _ Of thoſe things that belong to Ar- 
chitefure:in General, by the Enume- 
ted ration of the Parts that compoſe it, 
: and of thoſe that are required in an 
of | Architet, the Author explains in 
1th particular what choice onght"to be 
made of the Seat where we ought 
of . to Build, as to Health and Conveni- 
1gs <Rce 3 after he ſpeaks of the Founda- 
es, | flons and of the Building of Fortifics- 
ce, fions, and the Form of Towers and 
in Walls of Cities, he dilates himſelf 


the upon 


I2 


Wd 


& 
4H, 
V4 
- 
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upon the Air and Healthineſs of the ; giv 


Situation. 


[n the Second Book, he ſpeaks of : 
the Original of ArchiteQure , and ! 
what were the firſt Habitations of ! 


Mankind ; after he treats of the Ma- 
terials, viz, of Brick, Sand, Lime, 
Stones, and Timber : After which he 
treats of the different Methods of 
laying, binding, and Maſonry of 
Stones. He Philoſophizes upon their 
Principles, and upon the Nature of 
Lime, upon the choice of Sand, and 
the time of cutting of Wood. 
The Third Book treats of the 
Proportion of the Temples, and 
of ſeven ſorts of them which are 
thoſe called Artes, Proftyle, Am- 
phiproftyle, Periptere , Pſeudiptere , 
Diptere and Hypathre. After . he 
= of the Different ſpaces that 
Fought to be betwxit every Pillar, to 
which he gives the Five Names fol- 
Jowing, ( which in the latter Part 


of this Book ſhall be more fully ex- - 
plained, as well as divers Terms of | 


Art) viz. Pycnoſtyle, Syſtyle, Diaſtyle, 
Areoſtyle and Enſtyle, After that, he 
gives 


'the 


E 


the : 


$3 


of Virauvius. 
gives in particular the Proportions of 


'the Jomck, Order, and demonſtrates 


5 of | 

and |! 
of 

Aa- 


ne, 
he 
of 
of 


- that it has a Proportion with Hu- 


mane Bodies. 

The Fourth gives the Proportion 
of the Cormthian and Dorick, Orders 
for Temples, with the Proporti- 
ons of all the Parts that compoſe 
them. 

The Fifth treats of Publick Fa- 
bricks, viz. of Markert-places, Thea- 
tres, Palaces, Baths, Schools for Sci- 
ences, and Academies for Exerci- 
ſes, and in Concluſion, of Sea- Ports ; 
and after occaſionally diſcourſes at 
large upon Muſick, becauſe, ſpeaking 
of Theatres, be gives an account how 
the Ancient ArchiteCts, were in ſome 
places of the Theatre wont to place 
Veſſels of Braſs to ſerve for ſeveral 
ſorts of tunable Echo's, and augment- 
iog the Voice of the Comedians. 

In the Sixth he teaches what were 
the Proportions and Forms of private 
Houſes among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, as well in the City as Country ; 
and deſcribes all the parts of the 
Houſe, viz. the Courts, Porches, 
Halls, 
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Halls, Dining Rooms , Chambers, 


Cabinets and Libraries. 


In the Seventh he treats of the : 
manner of making uſe of Mortar | 


for Plaſter and Floors; how Lime 
and the Powder of Marble ought to 
be prepared to make Stuck. He: 
ſpeaks likewiſe of the Ornaments 
that are common to al] ſorts of 
Buildings, as Painting ; and all ſorts 
of Colours, as well Natural as Arti- 
_ that the Ancients made uſe 
of. 

In th Eighth he ſpeaks of Waters, 
and Rivers, and Fountains ; viz. of 
their Springs, of their Nature, and 
Properties; how they are to be 
ſought; and of the Conduits that 


are to bring them to Cities and Vil- | 


lages. 

The Ninth is wholly Gnomonical, 
and teaches the manner of making 
Sun-Dials, and gives a1 account of 
the Rules of Geometry, how to mea- 
ſure folid Bodies. He diſcourſes at 


large of the Courſe of the Stars, and | 
the particular Deſcription of thoſe | 


that are called Fixed Stars. 


The 


of V itrruvius. 


The Laſt is taken up wholly in the 
- Deſcription of making Machines to 
- lift up great Weights, and others for 
* ſeveral uſes; wiz. for the Elevation 
- of Water for Corn-Mills, Water-Or- 
gans and Meaſuring the Way as well 
\ by Sea as by Land; but it chiefly 

treats of Machines fit for the uſe 
Building and War. 
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7 CHALEF + 

* Of Architefture in General. 
: ARTICLE I 5: 
| Of the Original of ArchiteFure. 
IK related by Hiſtorians, That 7. 2. 


Men, who in former times inha- Chap. 1. 
L bited Woods and Caverns like 
(ild Beaſts, firſt aſſembled themſelves 
wo make Houſes and Cities, which 
| C Was 
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was occaſioned by a Foreſt that wa | t 
ſet on fire, which drew all the In-j © 
habitants together by its novelty and | 7 
ſurprizing effefts; fo that manyſj £ 
Men meeting together in the ſame## t 
place, they found out means, by|} tl 
helping one ' another , to harbourſ P 
themſelves more conveniently,than in: R 
Caves and-under Trees ; ſo that it is 
pretended, that ArchiteCture was the 4 
Beginning and Original of all other} # 
Arts. For Men ſeeing that they had OF 
ſucceſs in Building, which neceflity bu 
matle them invent, they had the? 

Thoughts and Courage of ſeeking out! - 


: 


other Arts, and applying themſelve} 
to them. Z 7 

Now even as they took Trees} fro 
Rocks and vther Thivgs that Nature} 


her ſelf furniſhed Beaſts to harbour 4 


themſelyesunder, which were madef! al 
uſeof as Medlels for the firſt Houſes, # 191 
which at firſt were only made of greenjj * 
Turf and broken Branches of Trees || Yall 
they made uſe of 'them ' afterwards, 
in the fame manner, to arrive at 
ſomething more'perfeft. For paſſing 
from the Imitation of 'the _— ro 
tnais 


| ſoyr 


of Virtauvius. 


that of Artificial, they invented all 
In. | the Ornaments of Edifices that were 
nd | moſt curiouſly wrought, in giving 
ny them the Form and Shape of thoſe 
me# things that are fimply neceſlary to 
by| the moſt natural Buildipgs: And the 
zur Pieces af Timber of which the 
in; Roofs and Floors of Houſes are 
iz, Made, were the Original of Pillars, 
the 4rchitraves, Friſes, Trighyphs, Mu- 


x 
74 


5 


her) fils, Brackets, Corniches, Frantons 
124 Or Pieajments, which are madeof Stone 
ity 4 ar Marble. | 
the The Pillars which are to be ſmaller 
out}; at top than at bottom, were made 
yes! iD Imitation of the Boles or Trunks 
+ of Trees, and their uſe was taken 
ces, from the Carpenters Poſts thay are 
ured Made to ſupport the Building, The 
ours frchitraves which are laid acrofs 
ade) Many Pillars, reprefent Summers that 
ſes, join many Paffs together. The 
cen} Frifes imitate the during that is 
ec} raiſed upon the Summers betwixt 
; the ends of the Beams that are laid 
. af} diretly upen the Pillars, The 
fine Triglyphs repreſent the Ceiling or 
1 ro Joyner*s work which was made upon 
rhaist | GY the 


[4 


IS 


9 
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the ends of the Beams to conſerve 
them, The Corniches are as it were} 
the extream parts of the Joiſts. The} 
Modillions repreſent the ends of the} 


| Sheers, and the Demrels repreſent the 


ends of the principal Rafter., The} 
Frontons are made in imitation off 
the Firms or Girders , upon which is| 
laid the Roof of the Houſe. | 
There is likewiſe another Original 
of Architeure, which is taken fron 
the Inventers of the ſeveral Orde 
and thoſe that added the Ornaments 
to embelliſh them. For it*s the comp 
mon Opinion, that the firſt Fabricks 
that was made, according to any of 
the Orders, was the Temple thay 
King Dor«z built in Honour of Jun 
in the City of Argos. And it obtain 
ed the name of the Dorick Order 
when /o:the Condutter of a Colony 
which he eſtabliſhed in Aſa, mad 
many Temples be built according tt 
the Model of the Temple built by 
Dorus in Greece. | 


But the Tomians having changet 
ſome of the Proportions and Ornaf 
ments of the Dorick, Order, were th 

Authory 
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erve} Authors of another Order, which 
were} was called the /onick,, according' to 
The} which, they built a Temple in Ho- 
the} nour of Diana. The reaſon of this 
change was, that this Temple being 
dedicated to a Divinity, which they 
| repreſented under the Shape of a 
| Young Lady, they thought it was 
| proper to make their Pillars more 
10A capering, the better to repreſent the 
rong airy Stature of this Goddeſs, and 


lersff for this reaſon they adorned it 
entF more delicately, adding Baſes which 
omg repreſent the Buskin*d Ornaments of 


rick the Legs and Feet, according to the 
& Mode of that time; and Made the 
| Channellings deeper to repreſent 
the Foldings and Plaits of a fine 
light. Garment. They put likewiſe 
Volutes or Scrowls upon the Capital, 
pretending that they imitated the 
Head-Dreſs of a Young Lady, whoſe 
Hair Beautifully deſcending from the 
top of her Head, was folded up un- 
| der each Ear. 
Afterwards Calimachus an Athent- 
| an, embelliſhed the Capitals of the 
| Pillars, adding to them more Beauti- 
YT ful 
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ful Yolutes or Scrowls, and more in 
number, enriching them with the 
Leaves of Brank Urſime and Roſes, 
It's ſaid, That this Capital, which, 


according to Yierwoius, makes all thef 
Diſtinction betwixt the Corinthian and} 
Tonick, Order, was invented by this| 
ingenious Artiſan npon this occaſion, 


Having ſeen the Leaves of the above- 


mentioned Plant grow round about af 
Basket which was ſet upon the Tomb|| 
of a Young Corinthian Lady, andfj 
which, as it happened, was ſet np-| 
oh the middle of the Plant. He re-| 
preſented the Basket by the Tamtbour| 
or Vaſe of the Capital, to which he| 
made an Abacus to imitate the Tite| 
with which the Basket was covered, | 


and that he reprefented the Stalks of | 


the Herb by the Yolutes or Scrowls, | 
which 'were ever after placed upon | 
the Corinthian Capital. See Table | 


the IXth. 


This great Artiſt likewiſe invented | 
other Ornaments, as thoſe we call | 
Eggs, becauſe of the Ovals in the | 
Relief which are in the "Mouldings | 
of the Corniches and are like Eggs. | 

- | | Wt The | 
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-1 | The Ancients called this Ornament 
| Echinas, which ſignifies the ſharp 
Loſes | prickly ſhell of Cheſtnnts, becauſe 
| they found theſe Ovals repreſented 
-F a Cheſtnut half open, as it is when it's 
rl 


| He likewiſe makes mention of an- 4%. 3. 

'F other Famous Author, who found ©#*4:- 2: 
.& out the proportion of all the Parts of 
| a Fabrick, which was Hermogenes ; 


ut a ' 
2mb# to whom he attributes the Invention 
and} of the Exſtyle, Pſendoaiptere, and 
np-| of allthat is beautiful and excellent 
re.# in ArchiteRure. 

Our __ | 

hef T7 

ky PE Bo 

= | What ArchitefFure is. 

"y 


RchiteQure is a Science which 
1 ought to be accompanied with 
qd | the Knowledge of agreat many other 
1 Arts and Sciences, by which means £6. »- 
' It forms a corre&; Judgment of all Chap. x. 
s | the Works of other Arts that ap- 
. | pertain to it, This Scienceis acquired 
C 4 by 


” 
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by Theory and Prattice. The Theo. 
ry of AvrchitefFure is that Knowledpe 


of this Art which is acquired by ſtu- | 
dy, travelling and diſcourſe. The| 


PraQtick is that knowledge that 1s ac- 


quired by the AQtual Building off 


great Fabricks. Theſe Two Parts 
are ſo neceſſary, that never any came 
to any great Perfection without them 
both. The one being lame and im- 


perfeft withour the other, 10 they 


mult walk hand in hand. 


Beſides, the Knowledge of things | 
that - particularly belong to Archi- F 
tecturethere are infinite other things | 
that are neceſſary to be known by | 


an ArchiteCt. 


For, Firſt, it*s neceſſary that he be | 
able to couch in writing his intend- | 


ed Building, and to deſign the Plan, 
and make an excellent Model of it. 


Geometry likewiſe is very neceſlary | 


for him in many occaſions. 
He muſt alſo know Arithmetick to 


Make a true Calculation, 


He muſt be knowing in Hiſtory, and 
be able to give a reaſori'for the great- 


eft part of the Ornaments of | 


Ar- 
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Architecture which are founded 
upon Hiſtory. For Example, if in- 
ſtead of Pillars he ſupport the Floors 


| of the Houſe with the figures of 


Women, which are called Cariarides, 


{ he ought to know that the Greeks in- 


vented theſe Fignres tolet Poſterity 
know theVicories they obtained over 
the Cariens, whoſe Wives they made 


| Captives, and put their Images in 


their Buildings. 
It*s neceſlary likewiſe,that he be in- 


{ ſtruted inthe Precepts of Moral Phi- 
E loſophy ; for he ought to have a great 
E Soul, and be bola without Arro- 
| gance, juſt, faithful, and totally ex- 
{ empt from Avarice. 


The ArchiteCt alſo ought to have 


| a great Docility which may hinder 26. i. 

| him from negleQting the advice that C#-p. 11. 

{ Is given him, pot only by the 
meaneſt. Artiſt, but alſo by thoſe 

| that underſtand nothing of Archi- 


tecture ;' for not only ArchiteCts, but 


{ all the World muſt judge of his 


Works. 


Natural Philoſophy is likewiſe ne- 7;5, x. 
| cellary for him for to diſcover what Cp. 2. 


are 
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are the Caufes of many things which 
he muſt pnt 2 remedy to. 

He ought alſo ro know ſomething 
of Phyſick , to know the qualities of 
the Air, which makes Places Health- 
fol and Habitable, or the quite con- 


trary. 

He ſhould not be ignorant of. the 
Laws and the Cuſtoms of Places for 
the Building of Partition Walls, for 
proſpe&t and for the conveying of 
Waters and Sewers. 

He ought to know Aſtronomy , that 
he may be able to. make all ſorts of 
Dials. 

It was neceſlary among the Anci- 
ents, that an Architedt ſhould have 
$kill in Muſick to make and: order 
Catapults and other Machines of 
War, which were ſtrung with ſtrings 
made of Gnts, whoſe ſound they 
were to obſerve, that they might 
judge of the ſtrength and ſtiffneſs of 
the Beams which were bended with 
thoſe Strings. Adyſick was alſo ne- 
ceſiary in thoſe days forthe placing 
muſically Veſſels of Braſs in. the 
Theatres, as we have ſaid before. 


ART.}- 
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ART. MM 


What are the Parts of Ar- 
| chitefture. 


'Here are Three Things which 
ought to meet in every Fabrick, 

viz. Solidty , Convenience and 
Beauty , which Architecture » gives 
them; by the due ordering and 
diſpoſition of all the Parts that com- 
poſe the Edifice , and which ſhe 
rules by a juſt Proportion , having 


regard to a true Decorum, and well 


regulatedOcconomy ; f rom whence it 
follows, that ArchiteCure has Eight 


Parts, viz, Solidity , Convenience, 


Beauty, Order, Diſpoſition, Decorum, 
Occonomy. 

Solidity depends upon the goodneſs 
of the Foundation, choice of Mate- 
rials, and the right uſe of them; 
which ought to be with a due or- 
der, diſpoſition and convenient Pro- 
portion of all Parts together, and 


of one in reſpect of another. 


' Canvemence 
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Convenience likewiſe conſiſts in 
the ordering and diſpoſition, which 
is ſo good that nothing hinders the 
uſe of any part of the Edifice. 

Beauty conſiſts in the excellent and 
agreeable form, and the juſt pro- 
portion of all its parts. 

Order 1s that which makes, that all 
the parts of an Edifice have a conveni- 
ent bigneſs, whether we conſider them 
apartor with Relation to the whole. 

Diſpoſition is the orderly Ranging 
and agreeable Union of all the parts 
that compoſe the Work ; ſo that as 
Order reſpe@s the Greatneſs, Diſ- 
poſition reſpe&ts Form and Situation, 
which are Two Things compriz'd 
under the word Qzality, which Yitru- 
2ius attributes to ' Diſpoſition, and 
oppoſes to Quantity, which apper- 
tains to Order. There are three 
ways by which the Architet may 


fake a view beforehand of the Fa- 


brick he is to build, viz. Firſt, Jch- 
nography, which is the Geometrical 
Plan ; Orthography, which is the Geo- 
metrical Elevation, and Scenography , 
which is Pcr ſpeFive Elevation. 


Proportion, | 
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Proportion , Which is alſo call'd 
Eurythmy, is that which makes the 
Union of all parts of the Work, and 
which renders the ProſpeCt agreea- 


UMI 


ble, when the Height anſwers the 
Breadth,and the Breadth the Length ; 
every one having its juſt meaſure, It 
is defin'd, the Relation that all the 
Work has with its Parts, and which 
every one of them has ſeparately to 
the Idea of the whole, according to 
the meaſure of any Part. For as 
in Humane Bodies there 1s a Rela- 
tion between the Foot, Hand, Fin- 
ger and other Parts; ſo amongſt 
Works that are Perfect, from any 
particular Part , we may make a 
certain Judgment of the Greatneſs 
of the whole Work : For Example, 
the Diameter of a Pillar, or the 
Length of a Trighph , creates in ns 
aright Judgment;of the Greatneſs © 


| the whole Temple. | 


And here we muſt remark , that to 
expreſs the Relation that many 
things have one to' another, as to 
their Greatneſs or different Number 
of Parts, Vitrwvius indifferently _ 

uſe 
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uſe of three words, which are Pro- 
portion, Eurythiny , and Syaaietry, 
But we have thaught it proper on- 
ly to make uſe af the word Prapor. 
tian, becauſe Exrythmy is a Greek 
word, which ſignifies nothing elſe 
byt Proportion ; and Symmetry, ak 
though a word commonly uſed, daes 
not {ignifie in the Vulgar Languages 
what Yitruvius underſtands by Pro- 
partion ; for he underſtands by Pro- 


portion, a Relation according ta | 
Reaſan; and Symmetry, in the vul- # 
gar Languages, fignihes only, a Re- 
lation of Parity and Equality. For | 
the word Simmetris ſignifies in Latin | 


and Greek Relation only. As for Ex- Þ + 


ample, as the Relation that Win- | 
dows of Eight Foot high, have | 


with other Windawsof Six Foot,when 


the one are Four Foot broad, and the | | 


other Three: and Symmetry, in the | 
Vulgar Languages, fignifies the Re- | 
lation, for Example, That Windows | 
have one to another. when they are all | 


ofan equal height and equal breadth ; 
and that their Nymber and Diſtances 
are equal to the Right and the Lal 

0 
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| fo that if the diſtances be unequal of 


one ſide, the Ike inequality isto be 
found in the other. 
Decoram or Decency,, 1s that 


which makes the Afpe&t of the Fa- 
brick ſo corre, that there is mo- 
thing that is not approv'd of, and 
founded upon ſome Authority, Wt 
teaches us to have regard tothroe 
things, which are, Deſion, Caftom 
and Watwe. 

The Regard 'te Delign makes us 


| chuſe for Example, ether Difpoſitions 
7 and Propertions for a Palace thanfor 
# a Church. 


T'he Reſpectwe have to Cuſtom, is 


I theRezſon, for Example, That the 
{ Porches and Entries -of Houſes are 
| adorned, when ithe Inner Parts are 


Rich and Magnificent. 

The Regard we have to the Na- 
ture of Places, makes us chuſe dif- 
ferent Proſpetts for different Parts of 
the Fabrick, to make them the whol- 
ſomer and the more convenient : 
For Example, the Bed-Chambers and 


| the Libraries are expoſed to the 


Morning Sun ; the Winter Apart- 
ments, 
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ments, to the Weſt ; the Cloſets or 
Pi&ures and other Curioſities, which} ,, 
ſhould always have equal Light, to} %: 
the North. | 

Oeconomy teaches the Architect tof 
have regard to the Expences thar arep 


to. be made, and to the Quality. off 
the Materials, near the Places where 


he Builds, and to take his Meaſureſ 
rightly for the Order and Diſpoſition; 
viz. to give the Fabrick a convenient ; 
Form and Magnitude. | 

Theſe Eight Parts, as we have ſaid, 
have a Relation to the Three firſt # 
viz. Solidity , Convenience, Beauty} 
which ſuppoſe , Order Diſpoſition | 
Proportion , Decorum and Oeconomy, : 
This is the reaſon that we divide 
this firſt Part only into Three Chap-ſ 
ters; the firſt is of the Solidity ; theſ 
ſecond of the Convenience ; the thirdF 
of the Beauty of the Fabrick. : 
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$ Or | 
uch + > > # + + + I» » & + + 
SEL OLSEN 


are 
' off | | : 
ere} Of the Solidity of Buildings. 
ref A 
on —— 
en Ss | 
Fu AR&LIICELETS. 
110,” 
rſt © Of the Choice of Materials. 
721 
02 | 3 ht Materials of which Yi- 
my.F - -truvius ſpeaks are , Stone, 
1def ... Brick, Wood, Lime, and 
ap-Þ Sand, | 
All the Stones are not of one ſort, 


| for-ſome are ſoft, ſome harder, and 
ſome extreamly hard. 
} Thoie thatare not hard are eaſily 
* cut, and are good for the Inner Parts 
| of the Buildings, where they are 
; cover'd from Rain and Froſt which 
P, | brings them to Powder, and if they 
| be made uſe of in Buildings near the 
D Sea, 


Ve 
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Sea, the Salt Particles of the Air and * 
Heat deftroys then, 

Thoſe that are indifferently-hard, | 
are fit to bear Weight ; but there are | 
ſome ſorts ef them, that. eafily crack | 
with the heat of the Fire. | 

There is likewiſe anether ſort. of | 
Stone, which is a kind of Free-Stone ; } 
ſome are Red, ſome Black, and ſome 
White, which are as eaſily cut with | 
a Saw as Wood. ; 


Rm PR 


> 


The beſt Bricks are thoſe which | 
are only dry?d and not bakedin the |: 


Fire; but there are many Years re- | 
quired to dry them well : and for. 
this Reaſon, at Uiiea, a: City aff 11- | 


Frica, they made a; Law; That gone | 
fhonld' make vufe of Bricks whicks Bad © 
not been made five Years : For thefe } 
tort of Brieks, fo: dry, had their þ 
' Foresſocloſe in-tirein Superficies, that ! 
they would ſwinr vpow Water: like a | 
Pumice-Stone-; and: they bad d-par- | 
ticular Lightneſs, which made: theny | 
very fit for all ſorts of Buildings: ; 

Bricks | 


The Earth- of which theſe 
were uſually made was very Fat, and | 


ASTIEL 4, os 


a ſort of White Chalky Clay withour | 
Gravel 
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Gravel or Sand, which made them 
Lighter and moe Durable 3 they 
mixed Straw with them to- make theus 
bettes boand and firmer. 

- The Woods which were made ufc 
of mall Buildings, are Oak, Poplar, 
Beech, Elw, Cypreſs, Firr z but 
ſore of theny are- not fo proper for 


| Bnkdniga others. 


The Firr, becauſe it has great 


- pbencyoef Air, and Fire, and bus 18- 
- tle Eavth and Water, is light, and 
docs not eafily bend; bat is very fub- 
- jet to Worms aud Þire. 


' The Oal: which is more Earthy 
lafts for ever under' Ground 5 bur 


: above: Gyonnd isapt to cleave. 


The Beceh which has little: of 


, Earthineſs, Hurwidiry and Fire, bat 
} great phenyp of Air, is not very (olid 
and eafilybreaks. 


The Poptar and! the Linden- Trees 


| are only grod (00 highs Work; they 
j ace lip ear 210050 Bret Fr Cue 


The Alder is good 66 make Piles 


in Marfky Places, ' © 
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The Elm and the Afh have-this 
property , that they do not eaſily 
cleave, and that they are pliable. 


The Yoke-Elm is likewiſe pliable, | 
and yet very ſtrong ; this is the Rea- : 
ſon:that they made- Yokes for. their: | 


Oxen of them in Old Time. 


The Pine and the Cypreſs have this | 
defect,that they eaſily bend under any | 
Weight, becauſe of their great Humi- * 
dity 3 but they have this Advantage, | 


I * , 7 YA Dr 


that their Humidity does not engen- | 
der Worms, becauſe of their Bitter- 


neſs which kills them. 


The Juniper and the Cedar heve | 


the ſame Vertue of hindering Cor- | 


ruption : the Juniper by its Gum, 
which is call'd Sandarax, and the 
Cedar by its Oilcalld Cedrium. 

The Larch-Tree has likewiſe the 
ſame Vertue, but its particular pro- 
perty 1s, that it will not burn. There 
IS a remarkable Story of this Wood, 


which is, That when Fulins Ceſar be- | 
ſieg?d a Caſtle at the Foot of. the 


Ns oo AIST. 


Alpes, there was a Tower built of | 
this Wood, which prov'd the Prin-. | 
Cipal Defence of the Place. He | 


—_— | 
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thought to take it eaſily by making 
a.great Fire at the Foot of the Tower, 
but-for all this great Fire, the Tower 
did not ſuffer the leaſt Damage. 

The Olive-Tree is likewiſe very 
ſerviceable, if it be put in the Foun- 
dations, and Walls of Citics ; for af- 


ter it has been ſinged a little, and in- 


terlaced among the Stones, it laſts 
for ever, and is out of all danger of 
Corruption. 

.Lime is made of. White Stones or 
Flinty Pebbles, the harder the Stones 
are which ?cis made of, the better it 
is for Building. That which is made 
of ſoft Spongy Stones, is proper for 
Plaſtring, *. 

There are five ſorts of Sand ; viz. 
Sand that is dug out of the Ground, 
River Sand; Gravel, Sea-Sand, and 
Pozzolana, which is a Sand peculiar 
toſome Parts of /taly. 

The beſt Sand is that which being 
rubb'd between the Hands makes a 
little Noiſe, which that Sand does 
not, which is Earthy, becauſe it is 
not rough. Another Mark of good 
Sand is, that when ?tis put upon any 
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Thing that is White and ſhak'd off, i oY 
leaves no Mark behind. 
The Sand which is dug out of | 


the Earth has aM theſe Qualities, and | 
is eſteem?d the beſt. Yirruwus makes | 
for forts of it ; viz. Whie, Black, | 


Red, and Bright like a Carbuncle. 


{f it happen that there be no-good | 
Place to dig Sand in, we may make | 
uſe of Sea-Sand,or River-Sand, which ' 
is likewiſe better for Plaſtering than | 
the Sand which isdigged, which is ex- | 


cellent for Building, becanſe it drys 
quickly. Gravel likewiſe is very 
good, provided the grofter Parts be 


taken away. Sea-Sand ts worlt of | 


all, becauſe ”is long adrying ; 2nd 
for this Reaſon, where "tis made uſe 
of in Bnilding, they are ford to de- 
fit ſometimes till it dry. 

The Sand which is found near 1Va- 


ples callPd Pozzolana is fo proper to 


make good Mortar, if it be mixcd 


with Lrme, that not only in the or- | 


dinary Fabricks, bnt even in the very 
Þottom of the Sea it grows into a 
wonderfnl hard Body. In Old Tires 
they made uſcof it for Molesor _ 
O 
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] of the Sea, for after having made 


with Piles and Boards aPartition,they 
fil'd wp the whole Compaſs of the 
Partition wath this Mortar, which 
dry'd of it felf in the middk ofthe 
Water and became a ſolid Body. 


a. —_— 


a R 3. IL 
Of the Uſe of the Materials. 


'L'Y E firſt thing we ſhould have a 
Care of before we begin to 
build, is, to have theStones dug out 
of the Quarry before ou be uſed, 
and to expoſe them in ſome open 
Place, to the end that thoſe which 
are endamaged by the Air, during 
this Time, may be put 4a the Foun- 
dation, and theſe that prove Dura- 
ble and Good may be kept for the 
Walls above Ground. 

We muſt likewiſe have a great 
care of the Wood which we make 
uſe of; Thatit be cutin a ſcalona- 
ble Time, which is 4a Autumn and 
D 4 . Winter 
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Winter ; for then it1s not full of that | | 
ſuperfluous Humidity which weaken- | 


Bai 
it 1 


ed it. in dilating its Fibers, bur it is bef 


firm and well cloſed by the Cold, | 
This is fo true, that the Wood of | 
"Trees . which grow and become very | 


great in a little Time, by reaſon 


for Building ; whereas thoſe on the 
other ſide of the Mountain, which are 
expoſed to Heat and Dryneſs, calPd 
Infernates, are very good for Build- 
ing. 

This ſuperfluons Humidity en- 
damages Trees ſo much, that we are 
ſometimes conſtrain'd to make a 
hole at the foot of the Tree and ler 
it run out, which is the occaſion of the 
Praftice which is obſerv?d in cutting 
of Wood for Building, to Tap thar 
Tree at the Foot > Cutting not only the 
| Bark, 


] 
gre 
{fi up 


| NIN 
of their great Humidity, is tender | 
and apt to break, and very unfit for F 
Building Which Experience ſhows | 
us particularly in thoſe Firrs cali'd þ 
Supernates, which grow in /raly, on | 
that ſide the Apennine, towards the | 
Aariatick: Sea, for they are great and 
beautiful, but their Wood is not good Þ|. 
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hat } Bark,but even ſome part of the Wood 
en-| it ſelf, and ſo leave it for ſome time 
t is | before it be Feld: 

Id. Jt is likewiſe eaſie to judge of what 


of } great Importance the draining of this 

Ty | ſuperiluous Humidity is for {trength- 

on Þ | ning the Timber, and hindring Cor- 7; , 
ler Þ ruption, from this, That thoſe Pilcs Chap. 5. 
'or Þ which are interlaced among the 

ws || Stones in the Walls and Fortificati- 

id Þ ons of Towns endure for ever with- 

on # out Corrupting, when they have bcen 

he Þ burnt a little on the out ide. 

ad E. Bricks ought notto be made uſe of 73s. ;. 
2d but in very thick Walls ; for this Chap. x1. 
he reaſon they did not build with Brick | 

re Fin Rome, for to ſave Ground z; they 

'd FE were not permitted to make the 

1- E Walls of their Houſes above a Foot 


Eand a Half thick, which Makes about 7;s, -, 
C16 Inches and a half of our Foot. Chap. 8. 
> Theylikewiſe never made the top 
Zof their Walls with Brick ; for the 
{Brick of the Ancients not being 
I baked, thispart of the Wall would 
{have been ealily endamaged , for this 
reaſon they built it with Tiles, a 
foot and a half high, comprizing the 

| | Corniſh 
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Cormſh or 'Entablatere which was} 
made hkewiſe of Ties to cat offthe} S: 
Water and defend the reft of the! th 
Wall. They kewife chef tfor theſe! fir 
Cornfſhes the beſt Ties, wz. thoſe}; ke 
that had been long on the top of the} th 
Howſes, and given fafficiem Provff} wi 
that they were well baked and mad:}; cx 
of pood Matter. 5 
The Walimg with Brick was {6} po 
munch <efteem*d ninong the ancicanl an 
that 2ff their Fabricks, as well pub Co 
lick as privste, and their moſt beay |} wi 
tiff Pafaces were built with themjren 
But thet which principally made thiſ the 


| fort of Building be cftcam'd, waycra 


itsgreat Duration ; for when Pen E- 
Architefts were called to make a(ſLin 
Eftimate of Buildmgs, They alway'm7 


jadged the Buifding coft for eva} 
Year that the Wall had been ftand.3K01 
ng, for they ſuppoſed that the Wabſ 
conld not ordinarily endure monfſw2s 
than Fourfcore Years ; but when theyre!) 
valued Buildings of Brick, they alweyiſſto 
valued them at whatthey colt at firft, 22P) 
ſappoſng them £0 be of an Eternal}"' 
Duration. Toff 
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wa;zi To make the right nſe of Lime and 
the Sand, and to make good Mortar of 
the! them, it is necef{ary that the Lime be 
keſe? firft well Qnench*d, and that it be 
hoſe} kept a 1ong time, to the end that If 
the there be any Piece of It that is not 
root; well brat in the Kilo, it may, being 
1ad:|| extinguiſhed at leaſurey, ſoften as well 
25 the teſt. This is of Great Im- 
s &}; portance particufarly in Plaſtermg 
nt and Works of Struck, which is a 
nub Compoſition of Marble finely beaten 
eay with Lime. For if any lirtle Pieces 
zemremain that are not well baked, when 
thilithey jcome to be made uſe of, they 
wa crack and break the Work. 
pen} The way to know whether the 


vr a Knife, and if the Chip of Wood 
jemeet with any Stones, or that the 
Knife comes out clean without any 
ticking to it, it ſignifies the Lime 
4v2s not will burnt; for when *as 
rel) Qnench'd, it 15 Fat and will ſtick 
rewiifo the Knife ; but the quite contrary 
fart, 2Ppens to Mortar, for it is ncither 
ou well prepar?d, nor well mix'd, if it 

Tofftick to the Trowel. For 


Lime bewell Quench'd, is thus : Yon 1; .. 
may thruſt a Chip of Wood into i Chap. 3. 
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For to make the right uſe off, 
Sand, you muſt firſt conſider whatiſh 2 
isto be employ'd in ; for if it be Mor-f, 
tar for Plaſtring, you muſt not makelf Qld 
uſe of Sand that was lately dug out,f 
for it drys the Mortar too faſt, which 
cracks the Plaſtring ; but quite con-# 
trary ifit beto be employ'd in Maſorþ 
ry, it muſt not have been a long tines 
expos'd to the Air,for the Snn and th 
Moon do ſo alter it, that the Rai 
diſſolves it, and turns it almoſ2t all i 
to Earth. ; 

The Proportion that Sand anifr 4 
Lime ought to have to make godfihe « 
Mortar, ſhould be three parts part 
Sand that is dug, or two parts « 
River-Sand or Sca-Sand againſt or 
of Lime, and *twill be yet much be 
ter, if you add to the Sand of th 
Sea and the River a third part « 


Tiles well beaten. Elarg 
One of the Principal Things thifkcie 
is to be obſerv'd in making Mortalj y 


is, to mix it well. The Greciaſton 
Workmen were ſo careful of this, th&it w 
they Tewed it a great while, putting arrj 
Ten Men to every Veſſel wherein the ſoft 
Wrought 
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e of wrought it, which gave ſo great a 
al ilhardnelſs to the Mortar, that when 
lor-Eny big pieces of Plaſter fell off the 


pa {Old Walls, they made Tables of it. 


hid _:___ | RIA SINE 
Col 4 by | 
ſo - AR To 


times ; 
I the Of the Foundation, 
R al 


Ii 


THE Foundation is the moſt im- £6 6. 

portant part of the Fabrick ; ©#-?- 11 

For the Faults committed in it cannot 

She ſo caſily remedied as in other 

Wparts. | . 

To lay the Foundation well, you 

Wmuſt dig till you- come to ſolid 74. r. 

Ground, and even into the ſolid as Chap. 5- 

Smuch as is neceſſary to ſupport the 

Weight of the Walls; it muſt! be 
jlarger below than above the Super- 

th ficies'of the Earth. | 

rtay When you have found firm Earth 7;,, .. 

cl tomakeit more ſolid, you muſt beat Cha. 3. 

thit with a Rammer ; ' but if you cannot 

LtnBarrive at ſolid Earth, but find it ſtill 

ch ſoft and ſpungy, you muſt dig as far 

ng as 
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a5 you can , and drive is Piles off 

Alder, Olive, or Oak, 2 little fnged | 

near together, and fill up the voigl 

Places between the Piles with: Coal. | 

| In ſhort, you muſt make all Maſon.! 

-_ 7- ry with the moſt ſolid Stone tha} 

#+5 can befound for this uſe. 

* To makethe Binding of the Stonef 
the ſtronger in the Foundation «df 
great Fabvricks, you moſt pur Piles of call? 
Olive a little ſinged and placed ver Jare 
- . thick from one Parerment or Conrkfcd $ 
to awother, which ſerves, as it Wert lof'a 
for keys and Braces, for this Woalſſttat 
{o prepar*dy ts not ſabjett to Worm "I, 
and will endure for ever, either i 
the Earth or in the Water, withoutwhi 
the leaſt Damage. 
1ib. 6, : When you would make Cellar | 
Chap, 11. the Foundations muſt be much larger; 
for the Wall that is to ſupport theſ 
Earth requires a greater thickneli| 
to reſiſt the ſtrong Efforts that theſ 
Eartls maikcs againft, i ut Winter, J 
A. which time it ſwells and becomaſfhe 
more heavy by reaſon of the Water i 2yon 
| hasdrunk uÞs ae 
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ped 
. | ART. IV. 
tal Of ale Walt: 


Ne} THE right ordering of Stones 4b. 4- 
df Þ joined with Mortar, which is <Þ-P- 2: 
S df calPd Maſonry, is fevenfold';; there 
rerþare three of thenrwhich-are: of hew- 
orkped Stone 3 viz. that which isim Form 
erefof a Ner, that whict is in Himdjng, 
oaiſttttat: whictr is call*d the Greek Aferſor- 
mary, There are likewiſe three !ſorrtsof 
 eEMafonry; of unttewed' Stones; v3. thar 
outfwhich: is of ar eqzal'Courſe, and thar 
which is of am wnequal, and thar 
arsmbich is filP> up in the mddle ;; the 
zer,Weventh' is componaded? of all' thre 
thefreſt: 


neh} Fhle Ner-2aforry is that whicttis 
theſmade of Stones pertetHy ſquad. in 
ter, ftfteir Courſes, and are: Iaid ſo; that 
n6[te Joints-gorobliquely; ant the Dr- 
r-ilpgonals'are the one-Perpendicular;zand 
he other Levef.. This is thee moſf 
teaſing Maſonry to the Sight, but 
L:ſ it 
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itis apt to crack. See the Figure A, 
Tablel. - - | 

The Maſonry call'd the Bound: 2a.þ co 
fonry, is that, as Vieruvius explains it, | 
in which the Stones are plac*d one} Ce 
upon another like Tiles; that is toff en! 
ſay, where the Joints of the Beds are 
Level, and the Mounters: are Perpen-ſf j 
dicular ; ſo that the Joint that mount; 
and ſeparates two Stones falls direCtl| 
upon the middle of the Stone whict 
is below. "| 


ſonry 1ncertain, but they are miſtaken; 
for they read Incerta inſtead of /nſertaf quz 
it is not ſo Beautifnl.as:the Net-work$ fey 


the Figure BB, Table I. ; 
The Maſonry which, YVitruvius ſay 

is particular to the Greeks, is thatY the 
where after we have laid two Stone Em 
each of which make a Parement off hey 
Courſe, another is laid at the endff 5g 
which makes two Parements of! p, 
Courſes, and all the Building througll js | 
obſerve this Order. This may bl car, 
call'd Double- Binding ; for the Binding} pp 
is not only of Stones of the ſam} *' 
Cour| 


/ 
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A. Courſe one with another, but like- 
- | wiſe of one Comſe with another 
fa} Courſe. See Figure CC. Table I. 
It} The manner of Walling by unequal 
ones Courſes call'd 1ſodomum by the Anci- 
 toÞf ents, differs in nothing from the Ma- 
| ſonry calPd Bowd-Maſonry, but only 
XN-Þ in this, that the Stones are not hewed. 
untÞ See Figure D. Table I. 
th} The other manner by unequal 
acl Courſes call'd P/eudiſodomum is alſo 
made of unhewed Stone, and laid in 
Mu Bownd-Work, but they are not of the 
en;3 ſame thickneſs, and there is no e- 
114 quality obſerv'd, but only in the 
ork ſeveral Courſes, the Courſes them- 


© See Figure A. Table I. 

| The Maſonry which is fill'd up in 
hay the middle, call'd by the Ancients 
on Empletton, is likewiſe made of un- 
0 hewed Stone and by Courſes, but the 
eneff Stones are only ſet in order as tothe 
OP! Parements or Courſes, but the middle 
ought is flPd up with Stones thrown in 
y bf careleſly among the Mortar. See Fig. 
din! FF, GG, H. Tablel. 


—_—__ 
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Among all theſe ſorts of Maſonry,} & 
that will always be beſt which is made} C 
of Stones of an indifferent ſize, ra! | 
ther leſſer than greater ; to the end; tj 
that the Mortar penetrating themin'- t} 
more parts may bind them faſter, nj 
and the ſtrength of the Mortar dos! Þ 
not ſo ſoon decay. For we ſee that} tþ 
the Mortar which is laid in the Joint? T 
or Seams of the greater Stones witl} 
time decays and turns to Duſt, whici} pj 
never happens to the moſt Ancient: ar 
Fabricks which have been built « ar 
little Stones. From thence we maj © of 
conclude, that it is ul Husbandry tc. 
be ſparing of Mortar, ve 

For this reaſon Yitruvius propoſe 
another ſort of Maſonry , whid|F 
may be calPd the Compound Maſory 
ry, for it is all the former together} 
of Stones hewed and unhewed, ani 
faſtned together with Cramp-Iron. 
The Structure is as follows : Fhki for 
Courſes being made of hew?'d Stone} dir 
the middle place which was left void! Ch, 
is flPd up with Mortar and Pebbles! or. 
thrown in together ; after this they; wa' 
bind the Stones of one Parement or the 

| | Courſe 


UMI 
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| Conrſe to * thoſe of another with 


Cramp-Irons faften'd with melted 
Lead. This is done to the end, that 


| the abundance of Mortar which is in 
+ the middle may furniſh and commu- 
- nicate a ſufficient Hamidity to the 
- Joints of the great Stones which make 
' the Parements, See the Figure K. 
 Tablel. 


There are many Precautions to be 


: given to-make the Maſonry more firn 
| and durable, and theſe Precautions 
| are common to all the different forts 
- of Maſonry. 


When yon would have the Walls 7:6. :. 


| very thick, for great and heavy &-7. 5 
Buildings, you muſt ſtrengthen the 


Md inner part of the Wall with long 


| Piles of finged Olive, which ſerves 
- for Keys and Braces, for this Wood 
” being ſo prepar'd never corrupts. 


It is likewiſe of great Importance 7Zib. 6. 


| for the ſtrength of Walls, that all be Cap. r +: 
| direftly Perpendicular, and that the 


Kd Chains , the Pillars and Pieds-drotts 


jy, ways anſwer'd to the fold; for ow” 
- there be any part of the Wall or any 


or Piers be io ſituated, that ſolid al-_ 


ie ſnrdew; 
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Pillar that carrys falſe, it is impoſ: ; fed 
ſible the Work ſhould continue} ;,- 
long. "th 
There are alſo two ways of ſtrength- 
ning the Walls, which are either to 
eaſe them of their own weight, or 
of that of the Earth which they are to: 
ſupport. E 
The firſt way of eaſing is in thoſe?) ,. 
Places where there are void ſpaces,” 
as above Doors or Windows. Theſe? 
eaſements may be made two different? 
ways ; the firſt is to put over the? |. 
Lintel which ſupports the Wall,” 
which is over the void ſpace of the? 
Gates and Windows, two Beams,” 
which lying or reſting below direCt-Þ! 
ly upon Pieds-droits or Piers meet to-# vx 
gether above. 7 
The other way is, to make dire@-# ,; 
ly over the void ſpaces Vaulted!” 
Arches with Stones cut corner-ways;: x; 
and tending to one Center. For the” 
Walls be ſo ſtrengthned by the means 
of theſe eaſements, that part of the! ,, 
Wall which 1s below will not ſink at yg 
all being eaſied of the load of the! & 
part that is above, and if ſome de-| gy 


fed 
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Pot- ; fet ſhould happen by tra& of time, 
IUe" jt may be mended without propping 
- that which is above. 
4 The ſecond way of eaſing, is, for 
0: Walls that are made to ſupport the 
os © Earth; for, beſides the extraordina- 
% ry thickneſs which they ought to 
of : have, they ſhould have likewiſe But- 
'* treſſes on that ſide next the Earth, 
w_— = ſofar diſtant one from another asis 
n "i the breadth of the Wall ; they ought 
oy likewiſe to have an Emparement or 
q large Foundation which muſt be e- 
2 qual to the height of the Wall, ſo 
Z that they go diminiſhing by degrees 
> from the bottom tothe top, where 
"# they come to equal the height of the 
£- Wall. 
> The effeQof theſe Buttreſſes is not 73, ,. 
2: only to ſupport the Earth by their Chap, 5. 
Led!” Reſiſtance, but likewiſe to leſlen its 
4); Efforts when it ſwells, in dividing it 
he” into many parts. 
i Anditf it be judg*d that theſe But- 2136. g. 
he rreſſes be not ſufficient, the Wall alſo Cp. x. 
2 which ſupports the Earth muſt be 
he | ſtrengthned with other Buttreſſes 
le-| within, 
cl E 3 ART. 
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© \—— — _  }. 


EE FEE 
Of Flooring and Ceiling, i Flo 


Here are four ſorts of Floaring,!frec 
ſome are upon the Superficies = hs 

the Ground , others between twa:! 
Stories, others make the Roof of the” _ 
Houſe. in Plat-form, and: the laſt "op I 
Plat-Fond, 2the 
To make thoſe Floors that are up-.2 W, 
en the Ground, you muſt firſt make? 
the Earth ſmooth and plain, if it be? 
firm and ſolid, if not, -it muſt be# 
beaten with a Rammer with which} M 
they ram down their Piles; and af-: af 
ter having cover'd the Earth with the: = it 
firſt Ley or Bed,calld Seatumer by the! F 
Ancients, which was of Flinty Stones! 
about the bigneſs of anes Fift, among mj 


- which was mixed Mortar made of in 


Lime and Sand. Then they laid the 

ſecond Bed, which they call'd Raudrs, ty 

which was made of leſler Stones, of © Ja 

which there were three Parts for one  P: 
of 


UMI 
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:of Stone if they were new, for if they 
'were taken out of old Buildings, five 
-parts of Stones or Pibbles would be 
"required for two of Lime. | 

:; TheGreeks had a way of making their 
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-Floors in thoſe low places where cold Cade 4. 


Zand humidity ordinarily reign, which 
ng, freed them from theſe Inconveniences, 
's off! They digged the Earth two Foot deep, 
Lwo/! and after having beaten it well, they 
theZJaid a Bed of Mortar or Cement 
t 172 little loping from either ſide to 
Zthe: Channel , which convey'd the 
UP-Z Water under Ground ; they laid a 
ke?) Bed of Coal upon the firſt Mortar, 
be and having beaten them wel], they 
* cover?d them with another Cement or 


ch? Mortar made of Lime, Sand and. 


af-! Aſhes, which they made ſmooth when 
he” it was dry with a Poliſhing-Stone. 
he! Theſe Floors preſently drank up the 
ES: Water that fell upon them, that one 
18 might walk barefoot without being 
of incommoded by the Cold. 

1e For the Floors which are between 
s,  twoStories, there muſt be a particu- 
f | Jar care taken, that if there be any 


E Partition below it, that it may not 
ao E 4 touch 
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touch the Flooring for fear leſt if 
the Flooring came to ſink alittle, it} op 
might be broke upon the Partition | ent 
which remains firm. ' Dt 
To make theſe Floorings, the. Jo 
Boards muſt be nailed at each end up-! on 
on every Joiſt, to the end they may} lai 
not warp; theſe Boards or Plank| it | 
being cover'd with Straw, to hinderf Br 
the Lime from waſting the Timber, be 
the firſt Bed muſt be laid, made of| of 
a mixture of Mortar and little Stones! Inc 
a hand breadth, which muſt be beaten! mi 
a long time with Iron-Levers, and ſo! mt 
it muſt make a ſolid Cruſt which muſt | tw 
be nine Inches thick ; upon it ſhall be |! is 
laid the Noyau or Ame, which muſt || thi 
be at leaſt ſix Inches thick : It muſt |: A, 
be made of Cement, with which muft | p Wi 
| be mix*d one part Lime for two parts | be 
71 of Cement. Upon the Ameor Noyas | hi 
"4e%. 8 Is placed the Parement : made with the |, Bc 
Rule, afterwards it muſt be ſcrap'd | of 
and all the Eminences and Inequality vp 
taken away : After that muſt be laid 
a Compolition of Lime, Sand and | an 
beaten Marble, to fill £qually all the 
Seams or Joints, th 


it 


Q 
g—_ 
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If a Flooring be to be made in the 
open Air, as upon Terraſſes, that may 
endure Rain or Froſt without any 


' Damage z'you muſt nail upon the 


\ Joiſts two Ranks of Boards acroſs, 
-| one above the other ; and having 
| laid the firſt Bed, as is ſaid before, 
' it muſt be Paved with great Square 
{ Bricks two Foot Square, which muſt 
be hollow?d in the Ends in the Form 


of a half-Channel, the breadth of an 
Inch, which muſt be filPd with Lime 


' mixed with Oil. Theſe Square Bricks 
-- muſt be higher in the middle, ſloping 
- two Inches for every ſix Foot ; that 
© is to ſay, a Forty-eighth Part: Upon 
- theſe Square Bricks mult be laid the 
Ame; upon which, after it has been 
well beaten, as well as the reſt, muſt 
' be put great Square Stones ; and to 
; hinder the Moiſture from hurting the 
* Boards, it is good to pour as much 
\ of the Lees of Oil as they will ſoak 


VP. 
The under part of the Flooring, 
and the Plat-Fonds, muſt be made 
alſo with great Care. To make 


the Plat-Fonds or Flat-roofs, in the 


Form 
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Form of a Vault, - you muſt nail 
to the Joiſts of the Boards, or to the 
Rafters of the Roof, from two Foot 
to'two Foot pieces of crooked Tim- 
ber, and Choice muſt be made of 
Timber that is not apt to rot ; ſuch 


as, viz, Cypreſs, Box , Juniper, and | 


Olive; no Oke moſt be made ufe of, 


becanſe it will warp and crack the| 
Work. The ]oiſts being faſtened to}. 
the Suntmers , you' muſt fix to them |. 
Spaniſh- Broom with Greek- Reeds well | 


beaten. Theſe Reeds are in Read of 


Laths, which at preſent are mate nſe _ 


of to make the Eaves of Houſes ; over 
theſe Reeds muſt be laid a Plaſter of 
Mortar, made of Sand, to hinder the 


Drops of Water which may fall from | 
above from endamaging theſe Plar- | 


Fonds, After which , the under part 
moſt be Plaſter'd pretty thick, ma- 
kmg all Places equal with Mortar 
made of Lime and Sand, that it may 
be afterwards Poliſhed with Mortar 
made with Lime and Marble. 

- The Ancients ſometimes njade dou- 
ble Vaults, when they were afraid 
that the Bumidity which is engen- 

der*d, 


| Projefture ſhoul 
- and apt to fall. For this Reaſon they 
- ought to be made of pure Stuck 

' Marble, without any Plaſter, that all 
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der*d,by the Vapours which mount up 
might rot the Wood which is up- 
on the Vaults. This Method they 


' principally made uſe of in their 


Baths. : 
The Corriches which are made uſe 


' of nnder the Plat-Fonds, ought to be 


little, leſt their you Jetting _ or 
make them heavy, 


the Work drying at the ſame time, 


| may be lefs apt to break. 


AK 1. VEL 
Of Plaſtering. 


O make Plaſter that it may con- 
tinue a long time, and not crack ; 
you mult take Care to lay it on Walls 
that are very Dry ; for if the Walls 
be Moiſt,the Plaſtering being expog?d 
to the Air, and drying faſter than 
the Walls,will crack, 
To 
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To do this Methodically, it muſt} - 
be laid, Bed after Bed, or Lay after} 
Lay, having a great Care not to lay|f 


one Bed till the other be almoſt dry. 
The Ancients put ſix Lays, three of 
Mortar made of Lime and Sand, 
three of Stuck. The firſt Lays or Bed; 


were always thicker than the laſt, and} 


they were very careful to make uſe of 
no Mortar made either of Sand or 
Stuck in their Plaſtrivg, that had not 


been a long time beaten and mix'd| 


together ; eſpecially the Stuck, which 


muſt be beaten and mix*d till it will! 


not ſtick to the Trowel. 

They took likewiſe a great deai of | 
Pains to run ſeveral times over and 
beat the Plaſter,which gave it a Hard- 


neſs, a Whiteneſs, and Poliſt'd it {| 


well, that it ſhin'd like a Mirror. 
eſe Plaſterings ſo made, ſerve | 


to Paint in Fre/co upon ; for the Co- | 


lours being laid upon the Mortar be- 


fore it was dry, pierced it, and Em- 
bodied with it; ſo that the Painting 
could not be defaced though it were 
waſld ; which would eaſily be waſh'd 
off if the Mortar were dry. 

They 


and | 
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nuſt] They likewiſe laid theſe Plaſterings 
fter{upon Partitions of Wood filled with 
lay} fat Earth, nailing Reeds to them, as 
Iry,| we do Laths, and daubing it over 
e of with Clay , and then putting on ano- 
and. ther row of Reeds acroſs upon the 
ed; former, and another Bed of fat Earth 
1nd{ or Clay, upon which they laid Beds 
of Mortar and Stuck, as we have ſaid 
before. 
10th For the Plaſtering of low and moiſt 
£241 places, they had a great many other 
chi Rrecautions , eſpecially within the £36. 7. 
j11{ Houſe ; for as what belonged to the Chop. 4+ 
- Out-partof the Houſe, they contented 
of | themſelves to Plaſter from the Bottom 
1d | of the Wall ta the height of three 
4. | Feet, with Cement. 
©! But as to the Inward-parts of the 
' Houſe, when the Ground without 
e || was higher than the lowermoſt Floo- 
. | ring; they run up a little narrow Wall 
_ | againſt thegreat one, leaving betwixt 
_ | the two Walls only the diſtance of a 
» | Channel or Sewer, which they made 
. | lower than the Flooring, to receive 
| | the Water which might be gather'd 
againſt the Walls, and let it run out ; 
anc 


-2 
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and to the m_ _y _ _ thy © 
zathering of muc ater , the) - +, « 
Vapours which might be enclofed bel Noo! 
tween theſe two Walls , they made! 
towards the top of the little Wall! 
Vents to let it out, and this litth? 
Wall was Plaſtered on the Ont-fid® 
with Mortar and Stuck, as we hay! Of 
{aid before. | F- 
When the Place was too narrow 
to permit thoſe Counter-Walls to by} © 
made within , they put hollow Til: 
one. upon another againſt the Wall,: 
and. placed and plaſter'd them over; 
with Mortar and Stuck. Theſe Tile: 
which were Pitch*d over within, and! 
were Demi-Channeb,. kt the Water" 
fall down into the Sewer, which ſweat th 
from the great Wall, and fo let all. F: 
the Vapours, which were engendred' #c 
by Humidity, go outat the Vents. _ fc 
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bet | none ST ONS 


Nader 


ir CHAP. II. 


han Of the Convenience of Fabricks. 
rod 


Se 
all, ARTICLE I. 


ver. 
12 


ils? N E of the Principal Things Zi. -. 
nd!? the Architect ought toconſt- Pre; 
der, is the Conrentence of 


ter” ' 
eat | the place where he would Build the 
all! Fabrick. This is the reaſon that Dr- 
ed mocrates was blamed by Alexanaer , 
for having proposd him an Excellent 
- Deſign for Building a City in a Barren 
place , and incapable of Nourithing 
thoſe who were to Inhabit it. 

We muſt then chooſe a place that 
is fertile, and hath abundance of 
every thing ; and which hath Iike- 
?, | wife Riyers and Ports capable of fur- 
niſhing 
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niſhing it with all the Produ@ and 
Commodities of the adjacent Coun- 
tries. 

The Third thing to be conſidered 
is, whether the Air be wholeſome; 
and for this End, we muſt chooſe a 
high ſituated place, that it may be 
leſs Subject to Fogs and Miſts ; it muſt 


be likewiſe far from all Moraſles, be. | 
cauſe the Corruption that may be| 


cauſed by the infeftious Breath of 
Venomous Beaſts which commonly are 
ingendred there, makes the place very 
unwholſom, unleſs theſe Moraſles be 


near the Sea, and fituated high, that|- 
the Water may fall eaſily from them}: 


into the Sea, and that the Sea may| 
likewiſe ſometimes overflow them, | _— 
and by its Saltneſs kill all the Veno- 
mous Beaſts. | 
It is likewiſe to be remark'd, That | 
a City ſituated upon the Sea, muſt } { 
needs have an unwholſom Air, if it 
be towards the South or the Weſt ; 
for generally the Heat weakens Bo- 
dies, and the Cold ſtrengthens them ; A 
and ſo we ſee by Experience, that | ,. 
thoſe who go out of a Cold Country 
into 


of 'Yitruvius. 5&8 
into an Hot, have great difficulty to 
keep themſelves in Health ; whereas 
on the contrary , the Inhabitants of 
Hot Countries who go into Colder; 
have generally good Health. 

The Ancients were accuſtomed to 
judge of the Quality of the Air;,Water 
- and Fruits, which might render a 
"F place wholſome- by the Conſtitution 
of the Bodies of thoſe Beaſts which 

were nouriſhed there, and to thisEnd 

they conſulted their Entrails ; for if 

the Liver was Corrupted, they con- 
 kAured that the ſame thing muſt 
: happen to'Men that ſhould Inhabit in 
'* F: that place. 


= 


An T k 


Of the Form and Situation of 
the Building. 


Fter having choſen a wholſome 

{ A place, the Streets muſt be laid 
out according to the moſt Advanta- 
geous Aſpect of the Heavens and the 
F beſt 
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beſt way will be to lay the Streets out| bel 
ſo, that the Wind may not come di. da 
rectly into them, eſpecially where the int 
Winds are great and cold. anc 
The Proſpect of Private Mens Hou-} anc 
ſes is made more or leſs Commodious, þ der 
by the Openings which are differently}! ſtr 
made,to receive the Air and the Light} * 
according to the Quality of the Part} 
that are in the Fabrick. | 
For the Cellars, Granaries, an(p 
generally all places that we wou'lf. 
Lock up, or keep any thing in, ſhoul(p: 
be expoſed to the North, and receiv}. 
very few Rays of the Sun. ; 
The different Uſe of the Party; 
which Compoſe the Buildings , df 
likewiſe require different Sitnations; 
for the Dining-Rooms in Winter,an(| 
the Baths among the Ancients, were 
always turned to the Weſt, for tha} 
Situation made them warmer, becauſ}. al 
the Sun then ſhone upon them, abou * 
the time they were wont to make ulct}. be 
of thoſe Apartments. for 
. The Libraries ought to be turned} qui 
to the riſing Sun , becauſe they are} Cu 
generally made uſe of in the Morning; | tht 
beſides, 


| 


of Virkuvius. 
beſides, the Books are not ſo much 


 damnified in Libraries ſo ſituated, as 


in thoſe which areturned to the South 


| and Weſt, which are ſubjet to Worms 
' and a certain Humidity which engen- 
: ders Moldineſs, and conſequently de. 
! ſtroys the Books. 


The Dining-Rooms for the Spring 
and Autumn,ſhould be turned towards 


| the Eaſt, to the end, that being co- 
: vered from the great force the Sun 
- hath when it is near Setting, they 
; may be cooler about the time they 


iviÞ are to be made uſe of. 


The Summer Apartments muſt be 


j turned to the North, that they may 
| be freſher and cooler. 


This Situation is likewiſe very pro- 


/ per for Cloſets, which are adorn'd 
= with Pictures for the Light which is 


always equal , repreſents the Colours 


| always alike. 


There muſt likewiſe great reſpect 
be had to the difference of Climates, 
for the Exceſs of Heat and Cold, re- 


' quire different Situations and Stru- 


(tures; for the Houſes in the Nor- 
thtrn parts of the World, ought to 
F 2 be 
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be Vaulted, and have few Openings, 
and turn'd to the South ; On the con- 
trary in Hot Countries there mult be 


great Openings and turn to the North;} 


to the End that Art and Induſtry may 


remedy the Defects of the place. 


a_—— ww 


AR 1], Bt. 


Of the Diſpoſition of Fabriks. || 


HE Diſpoſition or Diſtributios 


of Fabricks contributes much ty 


£ 


their Convenience, when each thing 
is ſo plac'd, that it is in a Proper place 
for the Uſe for which the Fabrick i; 


Dcſignd ; and for this reaſon the: 
Town-Houſe and the Market-Plact: 
ought to be in the Middle of the City,” 
unleſs it happen that there be a Port 


ora River; for the Market ought no! 
to be far diſtant from thoſe place 
where the Merchandize is. 

The Houſes of Private Men, ought 


* 


s.-'F 


7 tho! 


- the 


to be differently diſpoſed, according 
to the divers Conditions of thoſe that 


Dwell! 
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= who have Buſineſs with them, and 
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/ Dwell in them : For in the Houſes 


of Great Men, the Apartments of the 
' Lord, muſt not be at the Entry, where 
{ ought to be nothing but Portico's, 
| Courts, Periſtyles, Halls, and Gardens 
to receive the great Number of thoſe 


', 


| to } 
1087 


4 
Ace * 


is 
he 
AC! 
ty, 
It 


_m—_— 


3. 
£ 


Strangers are to come about their 
- Buſineſs. 

The Country Houſes ought to have £5. 's. 
adifferent Order andDiſpoſition from £7. 9+ 


' make their Court to them. 
The Houſes of Merchants ought to 
have at the Entry their -Shops and 


| Magazznes, and all other places where 


» 


thoſe of the City. 
For the Kitchen ought to be near 


: the Ox-houſe, ſo that from their 
| Cratches they may ſee the Chimney 

: and theriſing Sun ; for this makes the 
; Oxen more Beautiful, and makes their 
' Hair lie better. 


The Baths ought likewiſe to be 
rear the Kitchen, that the Water may 
be more conveniently heated. 

The Preſs ought not to be far 
from the Kitchen, for that. will much- 
facilitate the Service that is neceſſary 
F 3 for 
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for the Preparation of Olives. 1t| 


the Preſs be made of Wooden Beam, 
it ought 'to have at leaſt for 15 
Foot Breadth , '4@ Foot of Length, 


if there be but one; or 24, if ther| 


be 2, 
Not far from the Preſs, maſt th: 
Cellar be -plac'd , whoſe Windom 


Mult be turned to the North, becauſ| 


the heat ſpoils the Wine. 
On the contrary, the Place where: 
the Oil is kept, ought to be turned to 


the South; to the End, the pentk| 
heat of the Sun may keep the Oil 


from freezing." '' 

The Houſes for Sheep and Goat: 
ought to be'fo large , that teach of 
them may at leaſt have 4 Foot for 
his place. 

The Stables muſt likewiſe be Built 


near the Houſe in a warm place, but| 


not turned towards the Chimney ; for 
Horſes that often ſee the Fire, are ge- 
nerally i1I Coated. 

The Barns and Granaries, as like- 
wiſe the Mills,ought to be at a pretty 
diſtance-from the Houſe, becauſe of 
the Danger of Fire. 

: In 
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In all ſorts of Fabricks, a particu- 
lar Care muſt be taken that they be 
well lighted ; but the Lightis princi- 
pally neceſſary in the Stair-Caſes, 


| Paſſages, and Dining- Rooms. 


A R T. IV. 


Of the Convenient Form of 
Buildings. 


HEN we are aſlur'd of the 
Convenience of the place 
where the City is to be Built, by 
the Knowledge we have of the good- 
neſs of the Air, of its Fertility, Ri- 


| vers and Ports, care muſt be taken to 


make Fortifications , which do not 


- only conſiſt in the Solidity of the 


Walls and Ramparts, bnt principally 
in their Form. | 

The Figure or Form of a place 
ought neither to be Square, nor Com- 
poſed of Angles too far advanc'd, but 
it muſt have a great number of Cor- 
ners, to the end the Enemy may be 
F 4 ſeen 
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ſeen from all Parts; for. the Angle 
that are ſo far advanc'd, are ill to he 
defended, and more favourable to the 
Beſiegers than the Beſieged. The Ap. 


proach to the Walls mult be made as} 


difficult as poſlible. 

The moſt Convenient Form of Puh. 
lick Places, is to have in their Breadth 
2 Thirds of their Length ; The Greek; 
made about their Publick places Dou. 
ble Portico's,' with - Pillars :near toge- 


ther, which Supported the Galle-| 


ries above. 


But «the Romans finding this great 


number -of Pillars to be inconvenienr, 


placed them at a gycater diſtance 


ane-from another , that they might 
have Shops well lighted. 


- The Stair-Caſes of all Publick |} 


Buildiozs , ought to be large and 
ſtreight, and to have many Entran- 
ces, to the End the, People may come 
in and out conveniently ; but we ſhall 
ſpeak of this more largely 11 ano- 
ther place. 

The Halls where great Aſſemblies 
are to meet, ought to have their 


Ceiling very bigh, and to give them 


their 
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their true Proportion, we muſt unite 
the Length and Breadth, and pive 
the half of the whole.for the height of 7:4. c. 
the Ctiling. The Halls where the Chap.2. 


| Ceiling is not ſo high , muſt have 


only their breadth, and half of their 7; 5. : 

length for their height. Chap. 6. 
In vaſt and high places, to remedy 

the Inconvenience of the noiſy Echo, 

about the middle of the height of 

the Wall, muſt be made a Cormſh 

round about to break the courſe of 

the Voice.z which without that, beat- 


- Ing againſt the Walls, would beat a 7, s. 


Second time againſt the Ceiling, and Chap. 2. 
cauſe a troubleſom double Echo. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the Beauty of Buildings. 


ARTICLELI 


In what the Beauty of Building 
Conſiſts. 


Uildings may have two ſorts of 
Beauty, the one Poſirrve, and 
. the other Arbitrary. Poſitive 


Beauty, is that which neceflarily plea- | 


ſeth of her ſelf; Arbitrary , is that 
which doth not neceſlarily pleaſe of 
her ſelf, but her agreeableneſs depends 
upon the Circumſtances that accom- 
pany her. 

Poſitive Beauty , conſiſts in Three 
principal Things z viz. In the Equa- 


lity 
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| lity of the Relation that the Parts 
+ | have oneto another, which is called 
$ | Symmetry, in the Richneſs of the Ma- 
terials, in the Properneſs, Neatneſs, 
and ExaQtneſs of the Performance. 
As to what regards the Relation of 
the Parts of the Fabrick one to ano- 
ther, Yitruvius hath not ſpoke of it, 
but only where he prefers the Net- 
way of Walling before all other ſorts 
of Maſonry, becauſe of the Uniformity | 
that is in that Figure, and the laying £5. 2- 
of the Stones; As to theRichneſs of ©®4?-® 
the Materials, he leaves the Diſpoſi- 
tion to him that is at the Expences of 7s. ;. 
the Building ; and he acknowledges Chap. 2. 
that the Beauty of the Performance 
off depends wholly upon the Dexte- 7:5. 6. 
1d F rouſheſs and Induſtry of the Work- Chap. 11- 
Ve men. 
a- | The ſecond ſort of Beanty, which 
at | only pleaſes by the Circumſtances 
of | that accompany it, is of two ſorts; 
ls | The one is called Wi/dom, and the 
1- | other Regularity. Wiſdom conſifts in 
the reaſonable uſe of Pofirrve Beauties, 
e | which reſult from the uſe and conve- 
- | nient ranking of the Parts; for the 
y | Perfection 
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Perfeftion of which, to a rich and 
Precious Material, 1s given an Equal 
and Uniform Figure, with all the 
Property and Corre@tneſs poſſible. 

Vurwoins gives us two Examples of 
this ſort of Beauty ; The firſt is, When 
Boſſes or Relievo's are made to hide 
the Joynts, putting them directly 
under the Boſſes which hide them by 
their jetting or projecture , for this 
gives them great Beauty and an agree- 
able Aſpect. 

The ſecond is, When we conſider 


the Winter-Appartments, that we | 


have a care, that upon the Ceiling 


there be little or no Carving, and | 


that the Ornaments be not made of 
Stuck, becauſe it hath a ſhining white- 
neſs, which will not eridure the leaſt 


naſtineſs; for it is impoſſible to hin- | 


der the ſmoak of the Fire and Can- 
dles which are lighted in the Winter, 
from tarniſhing the beautiful Colour 
of the Work to which the Filth will 
ſtick, and enter into the Creviſes of 
the Carving , which cannot be wip- 
ed ont. 
The Regularity depends vpon the 
. Obſere 


of Virkruvius. 


Obſervation of the Laws which are 
Eſtabliſhed for the Proportions of all 
the Parts. of Archritefture, the Obſer- 
vation of theſe Laws extreamly plea- 
ſes thoſe that underſtand Archuefture, 
who love theſe Proportions for two 
Reaſons. 

The Firſt is, That they are for the 
moſt part founded uponReaſon; which 
requires, for example, that the parts 
that ſupport and are under,beſtronger 
than thoſe above; as we ſee in Pe- 
aeſtalls, which are broader than the 


. Pillars they ſupport, and they are 


broader at the bottom than the top. 
The other Motive is Prevention, 
which is one of the moſt uſua] Fonn- 
dations of the Beauty of all things, for 
even as we love the Fafhion of the 
Cloaths which the Courtiers wear, 
although this mode have no Poſt:ve 
Beauty, but only for the Poſitive Me- 
rit of the Perſons that wear them ; 
ſo we are accuſtomed to love the Pro- 
portions of the Members of Archzre- 
ture , rather becauſe of the great 
Opinion that we have of them that 
Iavented them, than for any Poſe 
Beauts 
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Beanty which is found in the Works 
of the Ancients, where theſe Propor. 
tions are abſery'd ; for often theſe 
Proportions are againſt Reaſon ; az 
we may ſee in the Thorws of the Ionich 
Baſe, in the Faces of Architraves and 
Cbambranles, or Door-Caſes, with their 
Mouldings, where the Strong is ſup. 


ported by the Weak, and many other | 
things, which Cuſtom only hath } 


made ſupportable. 


Theſe Proportions appertain to | 
Three principal Members, which are | 
Pillars, Piedements, Chambranles ; the 


Pillars taken Generically, and as op- 


polite to Piedements, and Chambranle: Þ 


or Door-Caſes, have Three parts, viz. 
The Pedeſtal, the Pillar, and the Or- 
naments. Every one of theſe Parts is 


likewiſe divided into Three other | 


Parts, for the Pedeſtal is com- 


poſed of the Baſis, its Die and its | 
Corniſh; the Pillar Comprehends its | 


Baſe, Shaft and Capital, The Orna- 
ents conhit in the Architrave, Friſe, 
and Corniche. 


— The Piedement or Fronton , has 
likewiſe Three Parts, viz. The Tym- 
par, 


BS 
ym 


b- 
ym 
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8&1, the Corniches, and the Acroteres. 
The Chambranle or Door-C aſe is com- 
poſed of two Pieds-aroits, or Piers, 
and the Zinte! which alſo ſupports a 
Friſe, which has likewiſe its Cornich. 

The Diſpoſition, Form, and diffe- 
rent Proportions of all the Parts make 
two things, to which all that is Beau- 


| tiful in Building hath a Relation , 
' which is Gender and Oraer. 


Gender depends of the Proportion, 


- which is between the thickneſs of the 
Pillars and the ſpace betwixt them. 


Order , doth likewiſe depend in 
part upon the Proportion which is 


' between the thickneſs of the Pillars, 


and their height; but we muſt like- 
wiſe joyn to this Proportion many 
other things that appertain to the 


* Principal Parts of the Pillars, and 


other Parts which accompany it, fuch 


' asare the Gates, the Chambraxles, or 
| Door-Caſes; and other things which 


are different in different Orders. 


A BR It. 
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1 

ps |  forc 
| one 

AR 1» I ny 

Of the Five ſorts of Fabricks. | _ 


HERE are Five ſorts of Fa.| the 
bricks ; The Firſt is called Pyc.þ yeir 
oſtyle, viz. where the Pillars are very yen 
cloſe one to another, in ſuch a Pro-f that 
portion that there is but from oneÞ the 
Pillar to another, the ſpace of a Dia- - ing 
meter and half of the Pillar. SeeF the; 
the Fig. A A. Tab. 2. | Tal 
The Second is called Syſile, viz 7 
where the Pillars ſeem to be joyned | wh; 
together, are notwithſtanding a lit-| the 
tle more diſtant one from another | gift 
than in the Pycrnoſizle ;, for the inter-| is x 
columniation is two Diameters of the | 3nd 
Pillars. | chit 
The DefeCt that is obſerv?d in the | gu 
Syſtile as well as in the Pycnoſtile is, | * 
that the Entrance of the Fabricks | wh 
which are placed in that diſtance are | anc 
very narrow: So that Yitruvius Te- | por 
marks that the Ladies as they walk | Th 
ro 
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to the Temple hand in hand, were 
forced when they came thither to quit 
one another, becauſe they could not £8. 2. 
go two a Breaſt between the Pillars. C#p. 3- 
Seethe Figure BB. Tab. IT: 

The Third is called Diaſtyle ; viz. 


* where the Pillars are further diſtant, 
*Þ the ſpace of the Intercolumniation 


being three Diameters, and the Incon- 


| venience is, that the ſpace is ſo great, 
*F that the Architraves which lie upon 


the two Pillars are in danger of break- 


*F ing; becauſe the Ancients made 
"them of one Stone. See Figure C C. 


Tab. 1I. 

The Fourth is called Areoſtyle ; 03%. 
where the Pillars are ſet very thin, 
there is no certain Proportion,but the 
diſtance of one Pillar from another, 


is much greater than that of Diaſtylez ;,; 
and for this reafon it can have no Ar- Chap. 2. 
| chitrave but of Wood. See the Fi- 


gire DD. Tab. II. 

The Fifth is called Euſtyle z wiz. 
where the Pillars are diſtant from one 
another by a more convenient Pro- 
portion than in any of the other kind. 
The diſtance conſiſts of two Diame- 

{; Ters 
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ters of the Pillars, and one Fourth | 
part of the Diameter : It has alſof gj 
this in particular, That the Interco-| ki 
Inmniation in the middle is larger þ of 
than the reſt, having three Diameters 
of the Pillars : » for this reaſon it ſur-þ he 
paſſeth all others in Beauty, Solidity, Þ an 
and Convenience. See Tab. I. * bre 

Although the Eſſentials of theſeÞ | 
five Kinds, conſiſt in the Proportionf div 
that is between the Diameter of theF anc 
Pillar , and its Intercolumniation,f 
they are alſo different by the Propor-F 
tion which is between the Diameterſf 
of the Pillar and its height for thef. ; 


are cloſe one to another ,ought to have þ 

the leſſer Pillars; and in that kind 

where the Pillars are in 2 greater dif 

ſtance one from another, they onghtF 

to be greater. | 

But its true, notwithſtanding that 

theſe Proportions are not always ob 

ſerv'd, and that very often, to theþ 

TJouuk and Corinthian Pillars, whickf 

are the ſmalleſt of all, Iatercolumniz 

tions are given, WAich are proper} 

Lib.g, to thoſe of the Thuſcan Order, where 
Cap. 7, the Pillars are the greateſt. But 
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th} But the Ordinary Practice is, to 
ſo f give to the Pillars of the Areoftyle 

0- | kind, the Magnitude of the 8th part 7, Lib. 3. 
zer | of their height. Chap. 2 
ers} As tothe Diaſtyle and Euſtyle, the 

-þ height is divided into Eight parts 

| and an half, to give one to the 
breadth. 

In the Sy/yle Kind, the Height is 

| divided into Nine parts and an half, 

| and one is given to the thickneſs. 

| In the Picroſtyle, the thickneſs of 

| the Pillar 1s the Toth part of the 

7 | eight, the reaſon of theſe different 


ave } thickneſs rn ae as they are in Pro- 
nd? portion great or long ; and it's like- 


7 Corners thicker by a goth part. See 
© Tab, Ll. and Tab. UL. 


ere! © 
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i Co 
ART. IO ». 
Of the Five Orders of Architeftture| — 


HE Five Orders of ArchiteCture 

are, the Thuſcan, the Dorick, thi} ( 
Tonick, the Corinthian ,, and the Con 

ound. 


- "Theſe Orders were Invented to fz 
tisfie the Deſign that might be had ff 
making Fabricks more or leſs Maſſyf 
and more or leſs adorn'd, for th} 
Diſtintion of theſe Orders conſiſt 
in two things, that as the Thuſcarn and} 
Dorick, Order are more maſlly and kf: 
adorn'd, ſo the Corinthian and Com 
pound are Slenderer and Richer , th: 
JTonick holds the Middle, as well in it} 
Proportions, as its Ornaments, bein} 
leſs maſly and more adorn'®d than the 
Thuſcan and the Dorick, and mor: 
maſly and leſs adorn'd than the Con-} ®! 
pound and the Corinthian. 

Thongh Yiuruvirs hath only divi- In 
ded Architecture into Three Orders; ® 


UI, 
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| viz, The Dorick, the Jonick and the 4b. 4. 


Corinthian ; he doth not for all that ©: 1- 


| —_—— 
forget to give the Proportions of the is 4 


AR I. BY. 


Of Things that are Common to 
ſeveral Orders. 


Efore we treat of the Differences 
of theſe Five Orders, it would 


| be proper to ſpeak of thoſe Things 


that are common to ſeveral Orders ; 
as are the Steps, Pedeſtals, the Diminu. 


| tion of Pillars, their Channelling, Piede- 


ments, Cornices, and Acroteres, 
The Szeps which are before the 
Temple, ought always to be of an 


* unequal Number , to the end, that 


having put the right Foot in mount- 7;4, 2, 
ing the firſt Step, it may likewiſe be Chap. 2. 
upon the laſt. 
They ought not to be more than 6 
Inches 10 Lines high , nor leſs than 
6 Inches. 
G 3 Their 
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Their breadth ought to be propor. 


tion?d to their height, and this Pro-} 
portion ought to be of 3 to 4; ſo thatl 
it the Steps be 6 parts high, which is} 


3, times 2 , they mult be 8 broad, 


which is 4 times 2; following thef 


Proportion of a Triangular Rectangle 
invented by Pythagoras. 


The Landing-places ought not tof 


be narrower than 16 Inches and an 
half, nor broader than 22 AY 
alt the Srzeps that are round about : 


Fabrick ſhould be all of the ſameÞ 


breadth. 


The Peaeſials which ſupport many 


Pillars of the ſame Rank, will be muchf 
handſomer it-one make them jet out 
before every Pillar like a Joynt-Stool; 
for otherwiſe , if the Baſes were al| 
of one ſize, they would reſemble 2 
Channel. 


If Leaning-places, or Elbow-place| 


are to be betwixt the Pedeftals , it 
neceſſary that they be as high as the 
Pedeſtals, and that the Cornices of the 
Peaeſtals, and of the Leaning or El- 
20W-places be equal, and have a tru? 
Proportion 0N9 Lo another 

All 


of VITRUVIUS. 
All the Pillars ought to go ,dimi- 


.| niſhing towards the top, to augment 


their Strength, and render them more 


5; Beautiful , imitating the Bodies of 7;z, ;. 
| Trees, which are greater at the Bot- chap. r. 
- tom than at the Top. But this Dimi- 


mation muſt beleſler in the great Pillars 
which have their higheſt part further 


| from the Sight, and which by Conſe- 


quence makes them at the top ſeem 
leſſer, according to the ordinary Effect 


| of Perſpective z which always dimi- 
- niſheth Objects according to the mea- £45. 3. . 
' ſure that they are diſtant from the ©#- 2- 


| Lye. 


The Rule of this different Diminu- 
tion 1s, that a Pillar that is 15 Foot 
high, ought to have in the upper part 
5 parts of 6 in the which the Diame- 
ter of the Baſe of the Pillar is divided; 
that which is from 15 to 20 Foot, 
ought to have 5 and an half of the 6 
and an half of the Diameter ; that 
which is from 20to 3o, ought to have 
6 cf the 7 parts of the Diameter; 
that which is from 3o to 40, muſt have 
6 and an half of 7 and an half of the 
Diameter ; that which is from 40 to 
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5o, muſt have 7 of 8 of the Diameter, 
Theſe Diminutions do not belong to 
the Thuſcan Order, whoſe Pillars are} 
much more diminiſhed ; as we ſhall} 


ſhow hereafter. 
Beſides this Diminution which is 


made towards the top of the Pil. 


lar, there is another below , which 


makes the Pillar about the middl| 


{well like a Belly ; the meaſure of this 
{ſwelling is taken from the magnitude 


which-makes up the Diſtance between 


the Channels. 

There is another ſort of Dimmution 
of Pillars, which is made of one Pillar 
in reſpect of another ; It is of 2 ſorts, 
wiz. when a ſecond rank is placed upon 


the firſt, for then the ſecond Pillar} 


mult be leſler a fourth part than thoſe 
below, or when Portico*'s are made 
that have Pillars in the Corners, for 
thoſe in the middle muſt be leſs than 
thoſe in the Corners, a 5oth part. 


The Chamnzellings are ſo called, be- | 


cauſe they are as it were Demi-Chan- 
nels, which deſcend from the top of 
the Pillar to the bottom ; they repre- 
lented the Plaites of the Garments 

OL 
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| of Women, which the Pillars reſcm- Lib. 4. 


bled. Chap. 1. 
There are three ſorts of Chanrel!- 


{ lings, the two firſt are particular and 


proper to the Dorick Oraer ; the thi:d 
is common to the Jonick, Corinthian 


il-Þ and Compound : I he two firſt are more 


plain and ſimple, and fewer in putn- 75. 4. 

ber than the others. Chap. 3- 
The moſt Simple is that which 3s 

not hollowed at all, and which hath 


| only Pans and flat Fronts or Faces. 


The other is alittle hollowed ; to 


| make this hollowneſs, a Square muſt 


be made, whoſe Side muſt be cqual 
to the Par, in which the Channing 
is to be made,, and having put one 


| foot of the Compaſs in the middle 
of the Squarc, make a crooked Line £2. 3- 


from one Angle of the Channelling to ©: 3- 


the other, both theſe Charneliings are 
made up to the number of Twenty. 
The other Orders have 24, and 


| ſometimes 32, when it 1s delign'd to 


make the Pillars ſeem greater than 
they are; for the Eyc judgeth that all 
things are greater when they have 
more and difierent Marks, which 

lead 


Lid. 4. 
Cap. 1, 
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lead as 1t were the Sight to more Oh. 
jects at once. 

Theſe Channellings are deeper than 
thoſe of the Dorick Order , and the 
depth ought to be juſt ſo much, that 
a Carpenter?s Rule being put into the 
Cavity, touch with its Angle the bot- 


tom, and with its ſides the two Cor-| 


ners of the Channelling. Vitruvius hath 
not tanght us what the Proportions of 
the Channelling ſhould be,in reſpect of 
the Fillet which makes up the ſpace 
between the Channellings,nor what the 


breadth of the Filer ſhould be, which 


he hath eſtabliſd for the rule of the 
ſwelling Belly of the Pillar, 

The Piedement is compoſed of 1 
Tympan and Cormces; to have the 
true height of the 7ympan, we muſ 
divide the breadth which 1s between 


the two ends of the Cymatium of thef 


Larmir, or Drip which ſupports the 
Piedement, into 9 parts, and give one 
to the [ympan, 

The thickneſs of the Cornice being 
added to this oth part, makes up the 
ncight of the whole Pirederment or 


, Fronton. 


FE he 
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The Tympan ought to be Perpendi- 
cular upon the Gorge of the Pillar, the 
things thatare common to all Corrt- 
ces are, that the Cornice of the Piede- 
ment muſt be equal to that below , 
excepting the laſt great C'ymatinm, 
which ought not to be upon the 


| Cornice below the Piedement , but it 


ought to go over the Coraces which 
are ſloping upon the Predement or 
Fronton, 

This great Cymatium ought to have 
of height an 8th part more than the 


' Crown, or Drip, or Larmer. 


In places where there are no 7:ede- 
ments, in the great Cymatiums of the 
Cornices, muſt be cut the Heads of 
Lions, at ſuch a diſtance, that there 
muſt be one directly upon every Pil- 
lar,and that the other anſwer directly 
upon the great D-/les, that cover the 
Houſe, Theſe Heads of Lions are 
pierced through to convey the Wa- 
ter which falls from the Roof upon 
the Cornice : The Heads of the Lions 
which are not direfly upon the Pil- 
lars, ought not. to be picrced, to the 
end the Water may {iow with the 
greatcr 
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greater Impetuoſity through thoſe 
which are direCtly upon the Pillars, 
and that it may not fall between the 
Pillars upon thoſe who are to go into 
the Portico?s. 

The Greeks in their great Buildings 
never put any Dentels under the Me 
dillons, becauſe the Rafters could not 
be under the Forces , or Sheers , and 
itis a great fault that That, which 
according to the true Rules of Build. 


ing ought to be placed above, ſhoullÞ ; 


be placed under in the Repreſents ſ 


tion. 

For this Reaſon, the Ancients nei 
ver. approved of Modillons in the 
Piedements, nor of Dentels , but only 
ſimple Cornices; for neither the Force;, 
Sheers, nor the Rafters can be repre- 
ſented in the Piedements, out of which 
they cannot jet but only direCtly out 
of the Eaves of the Houſe upon which 
they lie ſloping. 

The Acroteres are three Pedeſt als, 
which are upon the Corners and Mid- 
dle of the Picdement to ſupport Sta- 
tucs; thoſe of the Corner ought to 
hz as high as the Middle of the 


Tympan ; 
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Tympan ;, but the Acrotere in the mid- 
dle ought to be higher by an 8th part 
than the other. 

All the Members or Parts which 
ſhall be placed upon the Capitals of 
Pillars, viz. Architraves, Friſes, Cor- 


"| nices, Tympans, and Acroteres, ſhould 


encline forward the 1 2th part of their 


height. 


There is likewiſe another General 


Ul: | Rule; which is, that all the parts thar 


| jet out, ſhould have their Projecture 
'$ <qual to their Height. 


ART. V. 
Of the Thuſcan Order. 


T hath been ſaid that all Buildings 
have three Parts, which may be 
different according to the divers Or- 
der, viz. The Pillars, the Piedements, 


and the Chambranles, or Door-C afes ; 


and that the Pillars had three Parts , 
which are the Pedeſtal, the Shaft, and 


its 
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its Ornaments, viz. The Arcbitrave, 
the Friſe and the Cornice. 

Neither the Proportion of the Pe. 
deftals, nor of the Gates and Chan. 
branles of the Thuſcan Order are to be 
found in YVitrawins. 

The Proportion of the Pillar is 
this, that its thickneſs below is the 
7th part of its height, it's Diminu. 
tion Is the 4th part of the Diameter 
of the Pillar, its Ba/e has half of the 
Diameter of the Pillar for its height, 


the Plinthus being round, makes one 
half of the Baſe ; the other half | 


for the Thorus, and for the Conge or 
Apophyets, Vid. Conge explained. 


The height of the Capital is half 


the Diameter of the Pillar, the breadth 
of the Abacrs is equal to the whole 
121ameter of the Pillar at the bottom, 
the height of the Capital is divided 
into three Parts ; one of them is al- 
lowed the Phnthus, which ſerves in- 
itead of an Abacus ; the Echize hath 
2n0ther ; and a third Part is for the 
Vorge of the Capital comprehending 
ine Aſtragal, the Conge, or Apophygis, 
which are immediately under the 


Z. 
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Upon the Pillars muſt be laid the 
Sabliers, or Wooden Architrave, joyned 


- | together by 7enons, in the form of a 


Swallows Tall. 

Theſe Sabbers onght to be diſtant 
one from another about an Inch ; for 
if they ſhould touch one another, the 
Timber would heat and corrupt. 

Upon theſe Sabliers which ſerve 
for an Architrave, muſt be built a lir- 
tle Wall, which will ſerve inſtead of 
2 Friſe. 


The Cormce which is laid upon this 


little Wall or Friſeghas utaPs which 


kt out, 

All the Crowning ſhould have the 
4th part of the height of the Pillar. 
The little Walls that are built be- 
tween the ends of the Beams which 
reſt upon the Pillars , muſt be gar- 
niſhed and covered with Boards, 
which muſt be nailed vpon the ends 
of the Beams. | 

The Priedement , which may be et- 
ther of Stone or Wood, and which 


| muſt ſupport the Faiſtag or Top, the 


Forces, and the Pans, has a particu- 
lar Proportion ; for it muſt be much 
railed 
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raiſed to give it a ſufficient ſloping 
for the running of the Water. See 
Tab. V. 


> — — — 


A 3. YH 
Of the Dorick Oratr. 


HE Dorick Pillar has had in di- | 


vers times, and in different 
Buildings, different Proportions; for 


at firſt it had only for its height 6 | 


Limes its Diameter ; this Proportion 
imitating that of Humane Bodies, 1n 
which the length of the Foot 1s the 
6th part of all the Body, afterwards 
they allowed 75 times its Diameter. 
Hut this Proportion that the Pillars 
of the Temples had at the Beginning, 
was afterwards changed in thar of the 
Theaters, where they were higher by 
half a Diameter ; for they made them 
i5 Modules high, for in the Doric 
Orcer the Semi-Diameter of the Pillar 
at the bottom is the Module, which 
in ther Orders isa whole Diameter. 
The 


UMI 


of Vitkuvius. 


The Dorick Pillar is compoſed as 
well as the reſt of a Shaft, Baſe and 
Capital, though Yitruvins makes no 
mention of the Baſe; and it's eaſe to 
conclude, that in the Ancient Build- 
ings this Order had none; for it is 


ſaid, That when they would make 


the Jonick Order more Beautiful than 
the Dorick,, they added a Baſe to it ; 
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and there is yet to be ſeen in Ancient 13, 4, 
Buildings of this Order, Pillars with- chzp. :- 


out a Baſe ; but when a Baſe is added 
to it, it muſt be Atrtick Baſe, whoſe 


| Proportion is as follows. 


The whole Baſe ought to have a 
Module for its height ; that is to ſay, 
half the Diameter of the Pillar ; this 
Module being divided into three parts; 
one is for the Plinthw; the other two 
parts are divided into four, of which 
one 1s allowed for the upper Torns, 
the three which remain, are divided 
into two : The half below is for the 
lower Torus, the other is for the 
Scotie, compriſing the two little 
Squares or Filets, The breadth of the 
Baſis in General is a 4th of the Diamie- 
ter of the Pillar at _ bottom, added 

on 
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on every fide ; but this jetting-is ex- 


ceſſive, and without any Example, 


and Vitruvins himſelf makes it lefler in 
the lonick Baſe. ' 

The height of the Capital as well as 
the Baſe is one Module, the breadth is 
two Modules and an half, the height 
of the Capital being divided into three 
parts, one mult '"be allowed for the 
Plinthus or Abacus, with its Cymatium; 
the other is for the Echine, with its 
Anulets ;, the third 'appertains to the 
Gorge of the Capital. 


Lam 


The Architrave which comprehend; 


its Platte- Band with the Gonttes' or 
Pendant Drops , which are under the 
Triglyphs, is as well as the Capital of 
one only Moavle ; the Gomttes or Drops 
with thcir little 77:zgle, ought to have 
the 6th. part of a odutr, the breadth 
underthe Archirzaveought to be equal 
to that above the Pillar. 

_ Upon the Architrave in the Friſe 
ought to be the Triglyphs and the Me- 
:ops., The Trighpbs have a AModul 
and a half for their height, and a 446- 
aule for their breadth ; the Metops are 
as high as broad ; One 7riglyph mnſt 

be 
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be placed direfly upon every Pillar, 
and the Intercolumniation ought to 
have three; towards the Corners 
muſt be placed the Pemz- Merops. 

The breadth of the Triglyph being 
divided into fix parts , five of them 
muſt be left in the middle, and the 
two halfs which remain on the right 
and the left , muſt be for Demi-Gra- 
veurs ; The part in the middle, and 
the two laſt of the five, muſt be for 


| the three Feet, and the two which 
| are betwixt the three Feet, muſt be 
for the Graveurs or Channels, which 


muſt be hollowed, following the Cor- 
ner of the 2ſaſors Rule. ' The C apital 
of the 7r:glyph ought to have the 6th. 
part of a /Afodule. 

Upon the Capital of the Triglyph is 
placed the great Cornice, its Jetting or 
ProjeCture,is half a Module and the 6th. 
part of a 40aule, its height is half a 
Moaule, compriling the Dorick Cyma- 
tixzm, which is under It. 

On the Plat Fords of the Cornice, 
muſt be hollowed little ſtrait ways, 
which muſt anſwer perpendicu- 
larly to the fides of the 177:- 

H 2 olyphs, 
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glyphs, and the middle of the 24e- 


£0ps. 

"Streight upon the 77iglyphs muſt be 
cut 9 Gomutes or Drops, which muſt be 
ſo diſtributed, that there may be fix 
length-wiſe, and three broad-wiſe 
in the Spaces which are betwixt the 
Aletops, becauſe they are greater than 
thoſe between the 7riglypbs : nothing 
muſt be cut unleſs it be Fomare,, 
Moreover towards the border of the 
Crown muſt be Carved a Scotts. 

Some advance perpendicularly a- 
bove the Trigiyphs, the Ends of the 
Forces or Principals to frame the 2s. 
tils which ſupport the Cornicesz {0 
that as the Diſpoſition of Beams hath 
cauſed the Invention of 7riglyphs, fo 
the jetting of the Forces hath cauſed 
the Diſpoſition of the Afurils, which 
ſupport the Cornices. See Tab. VI. 


ART. 


ww & Wo dw go 0&2 th 


—_ 
So 


of Vitrkruvius. 


ART. VI. 
Of the Tonick Order. 


TY Proportion of thePillars of the 
Tonick Order in the beginning had 
Eight 4odules or Diameters for their 
height , but the Ancients-quickly ad- 
ded half a Diameter, when to make 
this Pillar more Beautiful than the 
Dorick,, not only for its height, but 


TOI 


alſo for its Ornaments, they added a 7b. 4. 
Baſe toit, which was not uſed in the Chap. 7. 


Dorick Order. 

The Pillars muſt be ſct upon their 
Baſes two ways; for ſometimes they 
were perpendicularly ſet, and ſome- 
times not, viz. The outward rows 
of Pillars ; when there were more 
Ranks than one; for that part of the 
Pillar which is towards the Wall of 
the Fabrick muſt neceſlarily be per- 
pendicular , and the outward part 
muſt have all the Diminution, and 
muſt lean towards the Wall. 

6 3 The 
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The Pillars that are within the 
Porch, and are betwixt the Wall and 
the outward Pillar muſt ſtand perpen- 
dicularly. 

The breadth of the Tonick Baſe is 
the Diameter of the Pillar, to which 
is added a 4th. and an 8th. part ; its 
height is half the Diameter ; its hej2ht 

cing divided into three parts, one is 
allowed for the Plinthns, the reſt be- 
ing divided into ſeven parts, three 
are allowed to the Toras above, after 
equally dividing the four which re- 
main, the two aboveare for the upper 
Scotia, with its Aſtragal: The two 
below are for the lower Scotia, which 
will appear greater than the upper, 
becauſe it extends to the edge of the 
Plinthus, the Aſtragals muſt have the 
8th. part of the Scotia, whoſe Jetting 
or Projecture muſt be the 8th. part of 
the whole Baſe joyned to the 6th. part 
of the Diameter of the Pillar. See 
Tab VII. 

As to the Capital, the Abacrrs muſt 
have in its Square the Diameter of 
the bottom of the Pillar, adding to 
It ail 18th, part ; half of the Avacms 

R ought 
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ought to be the height of the Capital, 
comprizing the Round of the Yolute 
or Scroll, but there mult be ſubſtrated 
from the corner of the Abacus a 12th. 
part and an half of the height of the 
Capital, and after the whole thick- 
neſs of the Capital muſt be divided 
into nine parts and an half, and one 
and an half muſt be left for the thick- 
neſs of the Abacus, that the Yolates or 
Scrolls may be made of the eight which 
remain ;z then having left under the 
Abacas four parts and an half of theſe 
cight, a Line muſt be drawn in the 
place which cuts the two a-croſs and 
the Points of the Section fhall be Eyes, 
which ſhall have eight parts for their 
Diameter; in half the ſpace of the 
Eye ſhall be placed the Centers 
through which ſhall be drawn with 
a Compaſs the Spiral-Line of the 
Volute, beginning the height under the 
Avacus, ana going into the four Quar- 
ers of the Divilion, diminiſhing till 
we come directly to the firſt Quarter, 
ard giving to every Quarter a Ppartl- 
cular Center. 
3 ken the thickneſs of the whole Ca- 
H 4 pital 
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pital muſt be ſo divided that of nine 
parts which it. contains, the Yolute 
has the breadth of three under the 
Aſtragal, on the top of the Pillar, 
which muſt be directly upon the Eye 
of the Yolute, that which remains a- 
bove the 4ſtragal , muſt be allowed 
for the Abacus, Channel, and the 
Echine or Egge, whoſe jetting beyond 
the Square of the Abacus muſt be of 
the ſame bigneſs of the Echine or 
Eygge. 

The Chanrnel muſt be hollowed the 
12th. part of its breadth. 

The Girdle or Cintture, or the late- 
ral part of the Capital, ought to ad- 
vance out of the Tailhoir Abacus , as 
much as it is from the Center of the 
Eye to the height of the Ech1re. | 

The thickneſs of the Axis of the 
Volute:, which is the thickneſs of the 
Yolute, ſeen ſideway, and which makes 
up the extreme parts of that which 
is called commonly Baliters, ought 
not to exceed the magnitude of the 
Eye. See Tab. VIII. 

Theſe Proportions of the Tonick 


Capiral,are only for Pillars of 15 Foot, 


thole 


of Virruvius: 


thoſe that are greater require other, 
and generally the greater Proportions 
are required for the Pillars that are 
greater 3 and for this reaſon we have 
ſaid, that the higher the Pillars are, 
the leſs Diminution they muſt have ; 
ſo when the Pillars are above 15 
Foot, we mulſt add a 9th. part to the 
Diameter of the Pillar for to give the 
breadth to the Abacw; to which is 
never added more than an 18th. part 
to Pillars of 15 Foot. 

The Architraves ſhall be laid upon 
the Pillars with Jettings equal to the 
Pedeſtals, in caſe they be not all of 
one fize , but in form of Joint-Stools, 
to the end Symmetry may be ob- 
ſerv?d. 

The height ought to be different, 
according to the proportion of the 
height of the Pillar ; for if the Pillar 
be from 12 to 15 Foot, we mult allow 
the Architrave the height of half a 
Diameter of the bottom of the Pillar , 
if it be from 15 to 20, we muſt di- 
vide the height of the Pillar into 15 
parts, to the end we may allow one 


to the Architrave ;, ſo if it be from 20 
to 
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to 25, the height muſt be divided inty 
I2 parts and an half, that the Archj. 
trave may have one ; and ſo propor. 
tionably. 

The Architrave ought to have at 
the bottom which lies upon the Ca. 
piral, the fame breadth that the topdf 


the Pilar hath under the Capttal. 

The Jetting of the Cymarium of thi 
Archirrave ovght to aniwer the bot, 
rom of the Pillar, the height of the 
Cymatium ought to be the 7h. part 
the whole Architrave, 

The reſt being divided into 11 
parts ; three muſt be allowed to th: 


firſt Face, four tothe ſecond, and hr 


to that above, upon which is the Cy. 
AUTH, 

The Friſe ought not to be ſo hig} 
=sthe Architrave by a 4th. part, un. 
icfs ſomething be carved there, for 
then that the Ca sf may be more 
graceful, the Frije ought to be bigger 
Than the Ar comrave by a 4th. part. 

Upon the Friſe muſt be made a Cy- 
matium Of | beitght ihe 7th. Patt of the 
Eriſc, with a letting cqual to its 
acer, 

The 


of VIiTRuUviUus. 
The Dentil which is upon the Cy- 


| matium, ſhall have the. height of the 
| Face of the middle of the Archirrave, 


with a Jetting or ProjzEture equal to 
its height ; the cutting of the Dert!!s 
ought to be ſo made, that the breadth 
of every Denil may be the half of 
its height, and the Cavity of the cut 
which is between every Denti/ may 
have two parts of three , which ma- 
keth the breadth of the Der), 

The Cymatium which 13 upon the 
Dentil, muſt have the 3d. part of the 
height of the Derrl. 

The Crown with its little Cymatizm 


' muſt have the ſame height with the 


Face of the middle of the Archi- 
trave. 

The great Cymatium ought to have 
the height of an 8th. part more than 
the Crown or D- 1p. 

The Jetting or ProjeCtture of the 
wholz Cornice comprchending the 
Dentil ought to be equal to the ſpace 
that there is from the Frz/e, juſt ro 
the top of the great Cymatium, and 
gereraliy ſpeaking all the Jertings or 
Proje<Ctures ſhall have the better grace 

when 
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when they are equal to the height 
of the Jetting Members. See Tx. 
ble VII. 


—— —— 


A R T. VIE. 
Of the Corinthian Order. 


HE Pillars of the Corinthian Or. 


der have no other Proportions 
than the onrck, except in the Capita, 
whoſe height make them appear ler. 
derer and higher. The other parts or 
Members, as the Architrave, Friſe, 
and Cornice , borrow their Propor- 
tions from the Dorick and Jonick Order, 
having nothing particular, for the C6 
rinthian Modillons are imitated by the 
Mutils of the Dorick, Order , and the 
Dextils are the ſame with the Jonick; 
this being ſo, we have nothing to do 
but to give the Proportions of the 
Capital, which are theſe ; The Capital 
comprizing the Abacus, hath for its 
height, the breadth of the bottom of 
the Pillar. 


To 
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light 


of Virruvius. 
To have the true breadth of the 


*| Abacus, we muſt have a care that its 


Diagonal be double the height of the 
Capital, the bending that the ſides of 
the Abacus have inward, is a gth. part 
of a ſide, the bottom of the Capital 
isequal to the Neck of the Pillar. The 
thickneſs of the Abacrs is a 75th. part of 
the whole Capital. 

Two of theſe ſeven parts muſt be 


-| taken for the height of every Leaf, 


of which there are two Ranks, each 
of which has four Leaves. 
The Stalks or little Branches are 


likewiſe compoſed of other Leaves, 


and which grow between the Leaves 
of the Rank above, ought to have 
two of theſe ſeven parts compriſing 
the Yolutes, 

Theſe Yolutes begin within the 
Stalks, of which, thoſe that are the 
ereateſt extend to the Extreme parts 
of the Angles of the Abacrs; the other 
are below the Roſes. 

Theſe Roſes which are in the mid- 
dle of every Face of the Abacus, 
ought to be as great as the Abacus 
3s thick, 

The 
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The Ornaments of the Corinthiay rent 


Order, viz. The Architrave, the Friſe 
and the Corrnice, do not in the leaf 
differ from thoſe of the Jomch Order 
See Tab. IX. 


AB &. Ii 


Of the Compound Order. 


J\ 7J1TRUFTIUS hath not ſpoke 
of the Compound Order, as ofa 
Oraer diſtinct trom the Cormthian, thi 


jomch and the Dorich ; He only telkff 


us, that ſometimes upon the Cork. 
thizn Pillar was placed a Capita 
compoſed of ſeveral parts, whic 
were taken from the Corgnthian, the 
{omck and Dorick Oratrs, 

But a Contequence may be draw 
from thence, That the Order at pre- 
ient called the Compound, might have 
buen 10. uſe..in the time of YVitruvins 
although they then did not make a 
diſtinct Oxder of it; Since that, our 
Compouna Order is not eſſentially dilte- 

” rent 
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of Virkuvius. 


nthing rent from the Corinthian, but by its 
FriſchCapital ; and ſo one may ſay, that this 
 lcaſifſole difference of the Capirel ought 
Iderfto niake it a diſtin&t Order from"the 


Corinthian , ſince according to YVitru- 
vu,the Corinthian Capital alone, made 
the Corinthian Order. | 

The parts that our Compornd Order 
brrow from the Corinthian Order , 
xe the Abacus, and the two Ranks 
of the Leaves of Brazch-Urſin, which 
it has rctained, although the Cori- 
thian have quitted them for the Leaves 
C the Oboe. 

The other part that it takes from 
the Zomick,, are the Yalutes; which ir 
forms in ſome manner according to 
the Model of the Yolates of the Cori:z:- 
thian Order, in bending them even as 
the Abacus ; for they are dire upon 
the Jonick Capital , as well as the 
Abacus. 

The Echine, or Quarter Round, 
which it has under the Avacns, it 
borrows rathcr from the Dorick Gr- 
der, than from the Jomick; becauſe 
this Ecime is immediately under the 
Abacus, as It 1s in the Dorice Order, 

which 
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which is not in the Jozick, which be. 
tween the Echine and the Abacu, 
places the Channel which makes theſd##' 
Yolute ; it may notwithſtanding be 
ſaid, that it imitates the Echine © 

the Tonick Order, 1n that it is cut with}/ 
Oves or. 'ggs, Which is rarely found 

in the Dorick, Capital, but are alway 


in the Jonick. 


be. C113) 
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PART II. 
Containing the Arcbiteure 
peculiar to the Ancients. 
CHAP, L 
Of Publick Buildings. 
ARTICLE L 
Of Fortreſſes. 
_— Py rome are either Publick,or Lib. 1. 


— 


Private; Thoſe that are Pub- Cp. 3. 
' lick, appertain either ro Se- 
ciry,,or Religion,or Publick Conve- 
wen TheF m——_ of Cities 
. are 
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are for Security, the Temples for Rf| orc 
ligion, the Market-places , Town} wa 
Houſes, Theatres, Academies are fq| yit 
the Publick Convenience, 

The Diſpoſicion and Figures of thy | gy 
Ramparts were ſo ordered, that thi |-wh 
Towers advanced our of the Wall] | yp, 
to the end, that when the Eneny| | 
approached them, the Beſieg | ma 
which were in the Towers, migtt | Eat 
fall upon their Flank, both on tf Cu 
Right and the Lefr. it 

They took likewiſe great Carenff En: 
make the Approaches tothe Wah 
difficult,ordering their Ways ſo, thi 
they came not direRly, bur to th 
Left of the Gate. For by this mean 
the Beſiegers were conſtrained to pre 
ſent to- them that were upon t 
Walls the Right ſide, which was ns 
covered with a Buckler. | 

The Figure of a ſtrong place ought 
neither to be Square, nor compole 
of Angles that advance too far. But | 
the Ancients made them with many 
Sinuolities or Corners,for Anglesthi 
are too far advancd,are more advan 
tageous for the Beſiegers,than the Be 
lieged. The 


| 
| 
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s nay another, to the end, that the Earth 

q being divided into many parts, might 
ughtſ) not have that weight ro puſh the 
ole 
But 


up 


of Vitkruvius. 


The thickneſs of the Wall was fo 
r kl ordered, that two Armed Men might 
own walk by one another upon the Wall 
e lq| without juſtling. 

They made their Walls ſtrong and 
durable, with ſindged Beams of Olive, 
which bound them and kept them 


Although there be nothing that 
makes the Ramparts ſo ſtrong as 
Earth, they had not for all that the 
| thy f Cuſtom of making Terralles , unleſs 
it were 1a ſome place where ſome 
Eminency was ſo near the Wall, that 


the Beſtegers might eaſily enter. 


To make the Terralles ſtrong, and 
to hinder the Earth from puſhing 
ear} down the two Walls that ſupported 
ph} it, they made Buttreſſes or Counter- 
forts which went from one Wall to 


Walls. 


Their Towers were round, for thoſe 


that are ſquare are eaſily ruin'd by 
their War-like Engines , and their 


Battering eaſily broke 


Corners, 


| 2 
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Dire&ly againſt the Tower, the 
Wall was cut off within the breadth 
of the Tower, and the Walls ſo in- 
terrupted were only joyned with 
Joyces, which were not nailed down; 
to the end, that if the Enemy made 
themſelves Maſters of ſome part of 
the Wall, the Beſteged might take up 
this Bridge made of Joiſts, and hinder 
their further advance. 


ART I 
Of Temples. 


HE ſecond Sort of Publick Fz- 
bricks, which are thoſe tha 
belong to Religion are the Temple, 
which among the Ancients were of 
twoSorts ; ſome were after the Grett, 

and ſome after the Tu/car Faſhion. 
The Temples after the Tuſcan Fa- 
ſhion were Square , the Greeks made 
them ſometimes Round , ſometimes 
Square; in the Square Temples of the 
Greeks, there are three Things to be 
: conlſi- 


of Viruavant 


conſidered, viz. The Parts that com- 
poſe it, the Proportion of the Temple, 
and its Aſpef. 

The Parts of the Square Temples, 
were for the moſt part Five; for they 
had almoſt every one of them a Porch 
before the Temple called Pronaos, and 
another Porch behind the Temple, 
called Poſticum, or Opiſthedomos , the 
middle of the Temple, called Cella, or 
Sacos ;, the. Portico's or Iſles, and 
the Gate. 

The Porch was a place covered at 
the Entrance at the greateſt part of 
Temples, being as broad as the whole 
Temple. There were three ſorts of 
them. Some were ſurrounded with 
Pillars on three Sides; Others had 
only Pillars in the Front, the Sides of 
the Porch being made up by the con- 
tinuation of the Side-Walls of the 
Temple Others were made up at the 
Sides, partly by Pillars, and partly 
by the Continuation of the Side-Walls 
of the Temple. 

The Poficum of the Temple was e- 
qual to the Porch, having likewiſe a 


Gate, but all Temples had not Poſti- 
I 3 CUms, 
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cums, though almoſt every Temple had 
its Pronaos, or Porch. 

The Middle of the Femple, called 
Celia, was a place incloſed with four 
Walls, having no Light but at the 
Gate, unleſs it were uncovered, as 
we ſhall ſhew hereafter. 

The Portico's which make the Iles, 
were ranks of Piliars, ſometimes ſin- 
gle, ſometimes double , which ſtood 
along the Sides of the Temple on the 
out-11de : ſome Temples wanted this 
part. 

T he Gates of the Temples were diffe. 
rent according to the difference of the 
Order of the ArchiteCture, according 
to which the Temple was built : there 
was the Dorick, the Tonick, and the 
Attick. 

The height of the Dorick, Gate was 
taken by dividing into 3 parts and an 
half, the ſpace which is from below 
to the bottom of the Plat-fozd of the 

Portico, which Platfond was called 
Lacmar : they allow'd 2 to the height 
of the Gate under the Zinrel : this 
ncight was divided into 12 parts; 
3 and an half were taken for the 
breavii 
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breadth of the Gate below. for above 
it was ſtraiter by a 3d. part. A 4th. 
part, and even an Sth. part of the 
Chambranle or Door-C aſe, according 
to the height of the Gate, which was 
to be leſs ſtraitened above, the higher 
it was. The breadth of the Cham- 
branle or Door-Caſe , was the 12th. 
part of the height of the Opening of 
the Gate. 

The Chambranle or Door-C afe grew 
ſtraiter and ſtraiter towards the top, 
12, the 4th. part of its breadth : it 
was only edged with a Cymatiur, with 
an Aſtragal. 

Upon the Cymatinm above the Cham- 
branle or Door-C aſe, was a Friſe cal- 
led Hyperthyron, which had the ſame 
breadth with the Chambranle or Door- 
Caſe. Upon this Friſe was placed a 
Dorick, Cymatium , with a Lebian 
Aſftragal;, both of them jetting out 
very little. 

Upon the Moulures the Flat-Crown 
was placed, with its little Cymatinm, 
which jetted out the whole breadth 
above of the Chambranle or Door-Caſe, 


with its Mould, 
| 4 The 
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The height of the /onick Gates was 
taken as thoſe of the Dorick; but to 
have the right breadth, they divided 
the height into 2 parts and an half: 
To allow them one andan half below, 
it was ſtraitned at the top, as the 
Dorick Gate was; the breadth of the 
Chambranle was the 14th. part of the 
height of the Opening of the Gate; 
this breadth of the Chambrarle , or 
Door-Caſe, being divided intos, one 
was allowed for the Cymatizm, the 
reſt being divided into 12, 3 were 
allowed to the 1ſt. Face compriting 
its Aſtragal, 4 to the 2d. and 5 to 
the 3d. 

The Friſe which is called Hyperthy- 
707, was made with the ſame Propor- 
tions that are in the Dorick Order. 
The Conſoles or Shouldering-Pieces, de- 
ſcended directly to the bottom of the 
Chambranle or Door-Caſe , without 
comprizing the Foliage or Leaf-work 
that they had at the bottom: The 
breadth above was the 3d. part of 
that of the Chambranle or Door-Caſe, 
and at the bottom they grew ſtraiter 
by a 4th. part. 

The 
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The Artick, were like the Dorick,, 
but their Chambranles or Door-Caſes 
had only a Plat-band under the Cyma- 
tum, and this Plat-band or Face, had 
only the breadth of 2 partsin 7, into 
which was divided all the reſt of the 


Chambranle or Door-Caſe with its 
Mouldings. 

The Proportion of the Temples was 
ſo ordered, that they were twice as 
long as broad, but it is not to be un- 
derſtood preciſely, but only of Tem- 
zes that were without Pillars, whoſe 


kngth was divided into 8, and 4 were _ 2 


Jlowed for the breadth. 

The Temples which had Pillars round 
about,could not have this double Pro- 
portion ; for as much as the length 
had only the double of the inter- 


I21T 


ap. Zo 


columniations, and by conſequence a 73s, z. 


Pillar leſs than the double ofthe Pillars C 


before and behind. 


hap. 4» 
1D. 3s. 


The Afet of the Temples ſignifies Chap. 3. 


two things in Trruwins, viz. The Dilſ- 
poſition of the parts of the Temple, 
in reſpe& of one another, and the 
Diſpoſition in reſpect of the Hea- 
VENS. 

AS 
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As to what regards the Diſpoſition 
of the Temple in reſpeCt of the Hea. 
vens, the Ancients always obſerved to 
turn them toward the Sun-riſing, if 
the place were not ill-diſpoſed for it, 
and that ſome great Street obliged 
them to turn it otherwiſe. 

As to what belongs to the Diſpoſj- 
tion of the parts, viz. of the Porch, 
Porticum, [ſles or Oiles within the Tem. 
ple and the Gates, it was different in 
the Temples which were without Pl 
lars, and in thoſe which had Pil/ars. 

The Temples without Pullars, were 
thoſe that were not 20 Foot broad, 
the length of theſe emples being divi- 
ded into 8, 4 were allowed for the 
breadth, for the length of the 7emple 
within, and 3 for the Porch. 

The Temples which had Pil/2rs were 
of 8 ſorts; The 1ſt. and the moſt 
Simple, was that which was called 
Ad Artes, becauſe in this ſort of 
Temples, there were only 2 Pillars in 
the Face or Front before, betwixt 2 
Antes. There was 3 ſorts of theſc 
Temples. 

TheFuft and the moſt Simple, had 

2 P1i- 
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2 Pillars before the Face of the Tem- 
ple, at whoſe Corners there were 2 
Artes, and the 2 Pillars ſupported a 
Pliedement or Fronton. 
The Second Sort had likewiſe but 
2 Pillars , but they were between 2 
Antes upon the {ame Line with the 
Antes ;, and theſe Artes with the 2 
Pillars, made up the Face of the Porch 
of the Temple. 
The Third Sort was, when betwixt 
2 Pillars which were at the Face before, 
which made up the Porch, there were 
likewiſe 2 others within the Porch; 
theſe Pillars within, were not ſo thick 
as thoſe without, although they were 
of an equal height; but to the end 
they might ſeem as thick as thoſe 
without,they made more Channellings, 
for the moſt part 28 or 32, ſappo- 
ſing thoſe without had 24 ; this was 
done to get more room within the 
Porch. Theſe Temples had alſo this 
particular to themſelves, that the 
Front of the Porch was cloſed with 
Partitions of 1arble or Foyner's-Work,, 
which ran from the Avte of one of 
the Corners to its neighbouring P;llar, 
and 
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and from this Arte to the other Pillar, 


and from this Pillar to the other 
Ante. 

The ſecond Sort of Temples, with 
Pillars , was called Proſtyle ; which 
differ'd not from the firſt, but in this, 
that beſides the 2 Pillars of the Tem. 
ple, Ad Antes, there were two others 
directly on the Angular Avtes. 

The Third Sort was called Amphi 
proſtyle ; becauſe it had Pillars as wel 
behind as before. 

The Fourth Sort was the Periptere, 
which in the Front, as well as behind, 
had 6 Pillars, and 12 on every ſide, 
counting thoſe of the Corners : the 
diſtance which was between the P:lars 
and theWal/s, was equal to that which 
was between the Pillars. 

The Fifth, the P/enud-aiptere, viz. 
Falſe Diptere, it had 8 Pillars in the 
Front, and as many behind, and 15 on 
every lide, counting thoſe of the 
Corners: the Pillars were diſtant from 
the Wall, the ſpace of 2 Interco- 
Iamaniations, and the thickneſs of a 
Pillar, 

The Sixth Sort was the Diprere, 
which 
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which had 8 Pil/ars before and behind, 
and 2 rows round about. 

The Seventh Sort was called Hy- 
pethre, becauſe the inner part of the 
Temple was uncovered, it had 1o Pil- 
lars before and behind; and as to the 
reſt, it was like the Diptere , but in 
this particular to it ſelf, that all about 
it had two Orders of Pillars , at a 
little diſtance from the Wall, to make 


Portico*s, as in the Periſtyles. 


The Eighth was called P/eudo-Perip- 
tere, or Falſe Periptere ;, for the Diſpo- 
ſition of the Pillars was equal to that 
of the Pillars of the Periptere : This 
Temple having 6 Pillars in the Front, 
and behind, and 11 in the Jſtes or 
Wings ; but the Difpoſition of the 
Walls of the Temple was different in 
this, that they extended even to the 
Pillars, which made no Portico, for 
they were joyned to the Walls, ex- 
cept thoſe of the Porch which were 
inſulated, or ſtood alone like Iſlands. 

The Round Temples were of 2 ſorts; 
The firſt were called 2onopteres, be- 
cauſe they had no Walls, having only 
an Iſle or Wing; viz. Pillars _— 

up= 
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ſupported a Coupe. Their Proportion 
was, that dividing the whole 7emyle 
into three, one part was allowed for 
the Sreps upon which the Pars were 
placed, which had their height equa] 
to the diſtance that there was from 
one Pilar, to that which was Diame- 
crically oppoſite to it. 

The Second Sort which was called 
Periptere, had Pillars upon their Baſis 
round about the Temple, the ſpace 
that was between the Baſis and the 
Wall was the 5th. part of the whole 
Temple, and the Diameter of the Tem. 
ple within, was equal to the height of 
the Pillar. 

Fhe Temples afrer the Tuſcan fa- 
ſhion were ſquare, having 5 parts in 
tength and 4 in breadth ; the Porch 
which was as great as the reſt of the 
Temple, had 4 Pillars in the Front ; the 
Sides were clofed half by the Conti- 
nuation of the Walls of the Temple, 
half by 2 Angular Pillars; and there 
were likewiſe 2 Pilars in the middle 
of the Porch: The Temple had 2 Chap- 
els within on each Side. 

We find that the Ancients had 14 

Sorts 


Sorts « 
witho 
Antes 
Antes 
Line ' 
ad Ar 
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Sorts of Temples, viz. 1. The Temple 
without Pillars, 2, The Temple ad 
Antes Simply. 3. The Temple ad 
Antes, with 2 Pillars upon the ſame 
Line with the Artes. 4. The Temple 
ad Antes, with Pillars of an unequal 
Magnitude. 5. The Proftyle. 6. 1he 
Amphiproſtyle. 7. The Perpprere. 8.The 


Pendo-aijptere, 9. The Diptere. to. The 
Hypethre. 11. The Pſeudo-Periptere. 
1. The Monoptere. 13- The Round 
Periptere. 14. The Tuſcan. See th 
Tab. 24 3, 4+ | 
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Of Publick Places, Baſilica's , 
Theatres, - Gates , Baths and 
Academues. 


—— 


"HE Third Sort of Pubhck Fa- 
bricks are thoſe which are Built 
for the Convenience and Uſe of all 


People ; and there are Six Sorts of Lib. 5. 
them , viz. Market- Places , Baſilica's, ©F4p. 1. 


Thertres, Gates, Baths and Academies. 
1hs 
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The Marker-Places among the Greek cidj 
were {ſurrounded with Pillars clofd anc 
one againſt another. Among the Re the 
mans, the Pillars which environed th} ftri 
Marhket- Places, had larger Intercolum. © 
niations, for they made Periſtyles, un thr 
der which were Shops. gre 

The Proportion of the arker.lf the 
Places was ſo ordered, that having 2 Se 
divided the length into three parts} ſpai 
they allowed two for the breadth]ſ of t 
the Baſiica*'s had never. leſs breadthff the 
than the third part of their length 7 
nor more than the half. Gra 

The Pillars were as high as the Iſls} Thi 
or Wings were broad, and theſe Ik the 
or Wings had a third part of the gre] Dat 
Vault in the middle. þ 

There was likewiſe a Second rai} or 
of Pillars upon the Wings, whictſ] the 
made high Galleries, and theſe $I Pall 
cond rank of Pillars were placed up [| whi 
on a Pedeſtal in the form of a Parti-I| paſ 
tion, high enough to hinder thoſe that | one 
were in the high Galleries from being] the! 
ſeen by thoſe that were below. the 

At. the End of every Baſilica, there] bet: 
was a high and great Hall called Chal-Vfbety 
cidiques,| 
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reekd cidiques , which were joyned one to 


:loſ 
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another by high Galleries: they ſerved 
the Spectators while Juſtice was di- 
ſtributed. 

The Theaters were compoſed of 
three parts, viz. The Steps or De- 
grees, Which were inſtead of Seats for 
the Spettators: they were diſpoſed in 
2 Semi-circle, and they cloſed a void 
ſpace in the middle and at the bottom 
of the whole Theater, which was called 


dt the Orcheſtra. 


gth, 


1ere 


The Orcheſtra was made in the 
Gracian Theatre, to Dance the Ballets. 
The Senators were placed in that of 


the Romans, becauſe the Ballets were —_ 


Danced upon the Scene. 
Above and quite round the Steps 


or Degrees was a Portico of Pillars, £% 5- 
Chap. 6. 


the Steps being ſeparated by divers 


If Falkers, or Landing and Reſting places 


which went round, and by ſtreight 


paſſages which went aſcending from £6. 5. 
one Palljere or Landing place to ano- © 


ther ; ſo that the ways which led from 
the ſe econd Palliere to the third, parted 
betwixt thoſe of the firſt, and ended 


al} betwixt thoſe of the third. 
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The Steps or Degrees were 14 0r 15| ,; 
Inches ygh,and from 28 to 30 broad, 

Under the Degrees, above every 
Pallizre, therg were in the great Thea.ſ ; 
ters 13 Chambers, in which were Ve. 
ſels of Braſs, ſet to ſeveral Tunes, or 
Tones; which by their Echo aug. 
mented the Voice of the Players. The 
Scene or Stage, was compoſed of the 
Pulpit, the Proſcenium and the Para 
ſcenium, The Pulpit was the plact 
where the Aftors played : it was rai. 
ſed not above five Foot at the moſt 
above the Orcheſtra, or Pit. 

The Proſcenium was the Front of 
the Stage, which was adorned with ;; 
Pillars of ſeveral ſorts one above an 
ther. Theſe Orders were ſo propor: 
tioned, that the ſecond was a fourth 
part leſſer than the firſt. The third 
diminiſhing according to the ſan: 
Proportion. 

The Front had three Gates, that 
in the middle which was the greateſt 
was called the Royal Gate, the two 
others were called the Gates of Stran- 
gers. ; 

Theſe thres Gates were cloſed 

with 
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with Machines, made in a Triangle, 
and compoſed of three Fronts or Fa- 
ces well Painted, to repreſent Build- 
ings in PerſpeQtive ; they ſerved for 2h, 5. 
the changing of the Scenes, when 
theſe Machines were turned. And the 
Pantings repreſented three ſorts of 
Buildings, which made three ſorts 
of Scenes, viz. The Tragick by Mag- 
nficent Pallaces, the Comick by Private 
Houſes, the Satyrical (i, e, the Paſtoral) 
by Fields and Groves, 

The Paraſcenium or Poſt ſcemunt 
nas the hinder part of the Thearer, 
nd the place whither the Aftors te- 
tired and dreſſed themſelves, and had 
their Rehearſals, and where the Ma- 

*Fchines were kept. Near the Theaters, 
vere Publick Walks, in length a Sta-- 
4m,which is about go Perches. There 
nere Trees planted, and round about 
It were double Portico?s, which were 
rery one as broad as the Pillars on 
the out-ſide were high; for thoſe 
nithin were higher by a fifth part, 
than thoſe without, and they were 
Ikewiſe of a different Order ; for 
thoſe without were of the Dorick Or- 

* atr, 
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der, and thoſe within of the Jomick or] 


Corinthian. 

The Ancients built their Ports in 
two manners; at thoſe which were 
Natural,they only made Portico*s round 
about with agazines and Towers at 
the Ends, for to ſhut the Port with a 
Chain. 

Thoſe which were Artificial, were 
built three ſeveral ways : The firſt 
wasto make Partitions of Wood only, 
without emptying the Water which 
was within the Partitions, and they 
caſt into the Partitions, Stone and 
Mortar made with Pozzolana, thrown 
in hand over head; for they were 
certain that this Mortar wou?d gron 
dry in the bottom of the Water, 
The ſecond Way was by making Par- 
titions with ordinary Clay, or fat 


Earth at the bottom of the Sea, after] , 


the Water had been emptied out by 
Pumps. The third Way was to buill 
a Mole upon the Sea-Coaſt, and to 
caſt it in when the Maſon's Work 
was ſufficiently dry, which only r* 
quired two Months time, That they 
might the better throw theſe Moles 
into 
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into the Sea, they built them half 
upon the Sea-Coaſt, and half upon 
an heap of Sand which they made 
cloſe to the Sea-Coaſt; to the end, 
that this Sand which was ſtopped by 
nothing but by the Walls, built 
only to ſupport it during the time 
that the Mole was a drying, might 
let it fall when the Sea came to carry 
away the Sand after that the Walls 
were beaten down. 

The Bathes of the Ancients con- 


fſted of many Chambers ; ſome for £#- 5- . 
Chap, 16+ 


Men, and ſome for Women. 

Some of the Chambers had a 
moderate Heat , to warm their Bo- 
dies inſenſibly, and prepare them 
for a ſtronger Heat to make them 
Sweat. 

The Chamber they were to Sweat 
in, was called Laconicum, and was 
round, and Vaulted like the ends 
of an Oven, pierced at the top with 
2 round Opening, which was opened 


| and ſhut with a Buckler of Braſs, 


which hung at a Chain, by which 
means they augmented or diminiſh- 
ed the Heat according to the Pro- 

K 3 portion 
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portion that they pulPd up, or kt 
down the Buckler. 

One and the {ame Furnace heated 
both the Air and the Water, accor. 
ding tothe Diſpoſition of the places 
which were nearer or farther from 
the Furnace, whoſe heat was com- 
municated to the Chambers from un- 
der the Flooring, which was made 
full of little holes. 

The Water was likewiſe diverſly 
tempered by the different fituation of 
three great Veſlels of Braſs, whoſe 
Water went from one into another, 
and there were Pipes that conveyed 
theſe three ſorts of Water into the 
Bath. 

The Academies of the Ancients, 
which they called Paleſtra, was 4 
Place where the Youth learned Let- 
ters and their Exerciſes. They were 
compoſed of three parts, viz. Of a 
Periſtyle, a Xyſte, and a Stadium ;, the 
Periſtyle was a Court ſurrounded with 
Portico*s, which were of two forts; 
three of them were Simple, and one 
Double. 

The Simple ſtood in a row againſt 

three 
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three Bodies of Lodgings, compoſed 
of many great Halls , where the Phi- 
loſophers had their Diſputes and Con- 
ferences. : 

The Bodies of the Lodgings,which 
was the length of the double Porrico, 
and one part of the Bodiesof Lodgings 
which turned in, were diſtributed in- 
to ſeveral parts, for the Studies and 
Exerciſes of Youth; for there they had 
their Claſſes, their Baths, their Stoves, 
and their Tenis-Court. 

The Xyſte was a place planted with 
Trees, and ſurrounded with Portico's 
on every ſide: Theſe Portico*s were of 
two ſorts. 

There was one double which was 
ſet againſt the Bodiesof the Lodgings, 
to which the double Portico of the 
Periſtyle was joyned. 

The Simple Portico*s had two Wings, 
under theſe Simple Portico*s there were 
hollow Ways, where they performed 
their Exerciſes; the reſt of the Portico 
was raiſed to the right and the lefr, 
for thoſe that had a mind to Walk 
while the reſt performed their Exer- 


ciſes, in the hollow ways, 
K 4 The 
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The Place which was compaſlled 
with theſe three Portico*s, was planted 
with Trees, which made Allies, where 
the Wreſtlers exerciſed in Winter, 
when it was fair Weather. 

The Stadium was on the Side of the 
Periſtyle and the Xyſte. It was an Alley 
of 90 Perches ; on each Side it had 
many Steps or Degrees, which made 
a ſort of a long Theater bending in at 
both ends; theſe Steps or Degrees 
were made for the convenience of ſee« 
ing them that Run. 
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"Y CHAP. II. 
ad Of Private Buildings. 


& ARTICLE I. 
Of the Courts of Houſes. 


HE Houſes of the Ancients 
had five ſorts of Courts, of 
which the greateſt part were 
covered round about by the Jettings 
which ſupported the Water-Channel 
or Gutter,in which all the Water that 233. 5: 
fell from the Roof met together. Chap. 2. 
Theſe Courts made with Jettings, 
were of four ſorts; The firſt was cal- 
led the Tuſcan, this Court was ſur- 
rounded with a Jetting en auvert, 
| which was laid upon four Beams, ſup- 
ported by other ſtanding Beams pla- 
ccd in the Corners, The 
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The ſecond Sort was called Cor7z. 
thian; it had likewiſe Beams, but they 
were further from the Walls than in 
the Tuſcan Court, and they were laid 
upon Pillars. 

The third Sort was called Terra. 
ſtyle, becauſe the Beams were ſup- 
ported with four Pillars which were 
in the place of the ſtanding Beams 
that were made uſe of in the Tuſcan 
Court, 

The fourth Sort was called the 
Paulted ; becauſe the Jetting that 
it had round about , was ſupported 
by Vaults. 

The fifth Sort of Court that had no 
Fetting , and which was called the 
Uncovered, had the Water-Gutter di- 
rely upon the Wall, and was only 
covered with the Entablature. 
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AR T. II. 
Of the Veſtibulum or Entry. 


HE Houſes of the Ancients had 
Great and Magnificent Entries, 
they were ſometimes 15 Perches long 
and 9 broad, and they were ſupported 
upon two ranks of Pillars, which 
made a Wing on each Side, the Pro- 
portion of their breadth and length 
was taken three Ways. The firſt was, 
when having divided the length into 
5, 3 were allowed for the breadth. 
The ſecond was, when having divi- 
ded it into 3, 2 were allowed for the 
breadth. The third was , when ha- 
ving made an Equilateral Square, the 
Diagonal of this Square was taken 
for the length, and the Side for the 
breadth. 

The height was equal to the length, 
taken from the Pavement below, to 
the bottom of the Plat-Fonds or Flar- 
Roof , which was hollowed on the 
p other 
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other ſide the Beams, the ſeventh part 
of the whole height. 

The Proportion that the Alley which 
was in the middle between the Pillars, 
had with the Wings, was different 
according to the Magnitude of the 
Veſtibule or Entry, for the greater they 
were or the leſſer, the Wings had a 
Proportionable breadth with the Ally 
in the middle ; So that if the Yeſ#sbule 
or Entry was 100 Foot long,the Wings 
had only for their breadth the 5oth. 
part of the length z and when it was 
but 30 Foot long , they had only the 
3d. part. 


TT 


AR 1. IH. 
Of Halls. 


HE Ancients had three Sorts of 
Halls; Viz. The Cormthian, the 
e/Egyptien, and the Cyzicar. 

The Corimthian had Pillars round 
about againſt the Wall, and theſe 
Pillars ſupported the Floor made in 
form of a Yault. Surbaiſſce, The 
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The e/Zgyptian Halls had theirPillars 
diſtant from the Wall in the manner 
of the Periſiyle, and they ſupported 
only an pe + and without a Friſe and 
without a Cormce ; upon this Archi- 
trave there was another row of Pillars, 
between which were the Windows. 
The Floor which reached from the 
Pillars to the Wall, ſerved for a Ter- 
raſſe without. 

The Cyxzicar Halls had this in parti- 
cular, that they were turned to the 
North, and had a Proſpett of the 
Gardens ; they were principally made 


I41 


uſe of by the Greeks ; the Proportion 73h. 6. 
of theſe Halls was as follows, Their Chap. 6 


length was double their breadth, and 
as to their height, this Rule was ob- 
ſerved to have the height of all Sorts 
of Apartments that are not ſo broad 
as long, they added their length to 
their breadth, and took half of the 
ſum for their height. The Apart- 
ments which were no longer than 
broad, had in height their breadth, 
and half their breadth. 
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AR 0. IV. 
Of the Diſtribution of the Apart- 


ments among the Ancients. 


HE Romans and the Greek; or- 
dercd and diſtributed differently 
their Apartments; for the Romans had 


their Courts and Entries magnificent : 


but the Greeks had only a narrow En- 
trance, through which they paſſed 
into a Periſtyle ; this Entry had of one 
Side a Porter's Lodge, on the other 
Side the Stables. 

The Apartments of theſe two Na- 
tions differed in this, the Apartments 
of the Women were ſeparate from 
the Apartments of the Men among the 
Greeks ; inſomuch that they Dined 
apart. They had likewiſe particular 
Rooms reſerved for Strangers apart, 
where they only gave them Lodging, 
and never treated them above one 
Day. 


CHAP: 


Ute 


of Yirkuvius. 


Of things that equally apper- 
tain to Publick and Private 
Buildings. 


__ 


ARTICLE LI. 
Of AqueduGQts. 


N Order to the bringing of Wa- 
ters to Towns and Cities, the 
Level muſt be exactly taken ; to 

the end, it may be known whether 
the Waters can be brought thither or 
no. The Ancients to this end made 


by Water, when the Wind hindered 
them from making uſe of the Lead. 
The&7 


il 
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uſe of an Inſtrument called Corobates, £5. 8. 
which was directed by a Lead, and © 
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"They brought their Water three 
ſeveral ways;viz. by Aqueduts,by Pipe; 
of Lead, and Pipes baked in a Porter', 
Furnace. They allowed for the Char. 
nels or Sewers of the Aquedutts, for 
every Ioo Foot, half a Foot of De- 
clination or Sloping z and if any Hills 
were in their way, they dug through 
them, making Vents to give Air at 
convenient Diſtances. 

The Pipes of Lead were at leaſt 9 
Foot long; they made them of bended 
Sheets or Plates, and of different 
thickneſſes, according to the Propor. 
tion of the greatneſs of the Pipes; 
theſe Pipes had likewiſe their neceſla- 
ry Declination or Sloping, and if 
any Valley was in the way, they made 
it equal to the Level with a Wall ; 
they likewiſe made many Vents, to 
give the Water Air, and to know 
where to mend the Pipes. 

The Pipes of Porter*s-Work, were 
two Inches thick ; they were joyned 
together with Mortar ' mixed with 
Oll, and when they had Conde or 
Joynt to make, they made uſe of 
a red Free Stone which they pierced 
through, 


of YVirkguvius: 


through, to receive the two Ends of 
the Pipes. | 


— 


4a ©. © 
Of Wells and Cifterns. 


bE being remarkt oftentimes that 
the Water which is under the 
Earth hath many bad Qualities, and 
exhales vapours, which often ſtifles 
thoſe which work in the Wells, after 
that they are dug,& theWater begins 
to gather together. The Ancie: 
had this Precaution, to let a Lam 
gently down into it, and if it extin- 
guiſhed it,they took it for an Infallible 
ſign that the Water was bad. 

The Ciſterns were made to receive 
Rain Water in great Conſervatories 
under Ground ; whoſe Walls on all 
Sides, and at the bottom were built 
with Mortar of ſtrong Lime,and Sand, 
and Pebbles, all well beaten together. 
They made ſeveralConſervatories,and 


the Water paſſed from one to ano- 


ther, 
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ther, to the end it might leave all the 
Dirt in the firſt and ſecond ; They 
likewiſe put Salt in their Cifern-Water 
to make it more ſubtile. 


FY CEC——_y 


ALT. OL. 


Of Machines for carrying and lift- 
ing np great Stones and Burthens, 


fp efiphon and his Son /Metagent,, 
4 Architets. of the Temple «f 
Epheſus , invented Machines to carty 
great Stones, out of which Pillars anl 
Architraves were to be made. Thit 
which was made to draw the Pillar, 
was but a ſort of a Frame as long s 
the Pillars, in the end of which wer 
faſtned Pins of Iron, which entred in- 
to the ends of the Frame, and ſerve 
inſtead of an Axle-tree , the' Pillar it 


ſelf ſerving for a Wheel: And this | 


had the defired Effect, becauſe of the 
diſpofition of the place through which 
theſe Stones were to be drawn, which 
was a flat and level Country. _ 
e 
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The other Machine for drawing of 
Architraves,was the ſame Frame which 
had two Wheels at each end, which 
ſupported the Architrave ; which ſer- 
ved inſtead of an Axle-tree. 


For the raifing of great Weights, 73h. ic. 
they had three ſorts of Maerhives. The Chap. 2. 


firſt was compoſed of three pieces of 
Wood, which were joyned together 
at;top by a Pin which went through 
them all ; ſo that there were twoof 
theſe pieces which were on one fide, a 
little diſtance one from the other, and 
the third was oppoſite to them ; The 
two which were together on the one 
fide, had a Hand-Mill which drew a 
Rope, which paſled within a4 Truckie 
with three Pullies, of which that part 
which had the two Pullies was faſtned 
to the top of the Adachine, and that 
which had but one, was faltned to the 
Weight to be drawn up. 


The ſecond Machine was ſtronger tis. ro. 
than the firſt, becauſe the Morlin had Chap 2. 


more Pullies, and inſtead of a Moulr: 
or Hand-Mill , it had a great Wheel, 
whoſe Axle-tree drew a Rope which 
pailed through theſe Pullies,and upon 

L 3 the 
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the Wheel there was another Rope 
twiſted, which was drawn by a Wind. 
glaſs; ſometimes the great Wheel 
was hollow, ſo that Men could walk 
within it, and ſo turn it. 

The third had but one long and 
ſtrong piece of Wood , which wa; 
kept up and ſtayed by Shrowds, as the 
Maſt of a Ship is. By the help of 
theſe Shrowds, they bended and turn. 
ed this piece of Wood where they 
pleaſed, drawing the Shrowds faſt a 
the one ſide, and looſening them on 
the other. The douf*s Crane as wel 
thoſe which were faſtned to thi 
Piece of Wood, as thoſe which 


were faſtned to the VVeight whict 


was to be drawn up,had each of then 
three ranks of Pullies, which had 
three in every rank, that three Rope 
might go through them, which were 
not drawn by Hand-Mills, nor by 
VVheels, but by Men who pulled ſeve- 
ral at one time at the ſame Rope: 
And that this might be done with the 
more eaſe, the three Ropes or Cables 
after having paſſed the laſt Pullics of 
that part of the oufle which was - 
tne 


ah 
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the top of the Machine ; they deſcen- 
ded down below, each upon one Pully, 
which vyas but the height of the Men: 
this Machine quickly povverfully lifted 
up the greateſt VVeights. 


AR T. IV. 


Of Machines for Elevating of 
Waters, 


HESE Machines were of four 
' ſorts. 
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The firſt was the Tympar, of which Lib. 10- 


there were two ſorts; The firſt ele- 


, vated a great deal of Water, but not 


very high, for it only mounted to the 
Axle-tree of the Tympan, which was a 
great Wheel made of Planks which 
made two bottoms divided into eight 
from the Center to the Circumfe- 
rence, each Separation , having an 
opening half a Foot wide near the 
Circuimference to draw the Water, 
which being elevated upon the Axle- 
tree, ran through the Cavities which 

L.3 were 
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were hollowed in each Separation. pitch 


The Second Machine, was a Wheel 
which elevated the Water as high as 
its Circumference, by the help of fe. 
veral Boxes which were faſtned round 
about, and which poured out the 
Water into a Reeve as the Wheel, 
having mounted, began to deſcend. 
The Third Machine was a Chain 
with Buckets, as the one mounted, the 
other deſcended, being drawn by the 
Axle-tree. 
The Fourth Machine was the Vice or 
Skrew,- which is attributed to Archi- 
meades,thaugh Yitruvius makes no men- 
tion of the Inventor. This Vice was 
made of a piece of Wood, long ſix- 
teen times its Diameter : about this 
piece of Woad was put Obliquely a 
Hoop of Willow VVood beſmeared 
with Pitch, and it was Conducted 
by turning from one end of the piece 
of the Wood to the other : Upon this 
Hoop others were put ſo that they 
were like the Vaulting of a Stair-Caſe 
whoſe aſcent goes turning. This be- 
ing done, this Vice was faſtned and 
ſtrengthned with Planks, which were 
EET pitched 
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[pitched within, and covered with Iron 


Rings and Plates without : At the twa 
ends of the piece of Wood , were 
Pins, which entring into the Suckets, 
made the Machine capable of Motion. 
This Vice or Skrew was placed accor- 
ding to the bent or ſloping of the Tri- 
angle Rectangle of Pytbagoras, This 
Machine eleyated eaſily a = quan- 
tity of Water, but it could nat carry 
it high. 

The Fifth Machine, was the Pump 
of Creſibius ; it was compoſed of two 
Bodies of Pumps, in which the Suc- 
kets having drawn the VVater when 
they were pulled up,they both preſſed 
it violently into a Pipe which was 
faſtned at the bottom of the Body of 
the Pump when they went down. 
For the VVater by the Impulſion of 
the Sucket, was forced to enter into 
theſe Pipes, becauſe it could not go 
out by the Openings by which it en- 
tred , becauſe of the Suckets which 
ſtopped them, theſe two Pipes were 
joyned together in a Tambour, which 
had likewiſe its Suckets , which hin- 
dred the VVater from deſcending in- 
L 4 to 
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to the Bodies of the Pumps, after! it 
had been preſſed into the Tambour, 
or Vaſe , which had another Pipe, 
through which the VVater was forced 
as high as they pleaſed, by Impulſion 
of the Suckets. | 

All theſe Machines were either mo- 
ved by Strength of Men, or by VVater- 
Mills, according to the convenience 
of the place. 


AR i». V. 


Of Water-Mills for Grinding of 
Corr. 


Ater-Mills were moved by the 

help of a great VVheel which 

had many VVings, which were forced 
by the Current. The Axle-tree of 
this great VVheel, traverſed another 
VVheel which had Cogs, which made 
the Lanterne or Trundle-head go,which 
was placed Horizontally, which was 
traverſed by a Beam of Iron, which 
entred through above, into an Iron 
in form of a VVedge, which helped 
to faſten the Beam in the Mill-ſtone, 
== above 
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above which was the Mill-Hopper, in 
form of a Funnel. 


AR 3}. VL 
Of other Hydraulick Machines. 


HERE were many other 744- 

chines which moved by the help 

of the VVater,as Hour-Glaſſes, Organs, 

Machines tor Meaſuring the VVays, 

and knowing the ſ{wiftneſs or ſlow- 
neſs of Sailing. 

The Hour-Glaſſes marked the Hours 


by the help of VVater, which paſſing 


ſlowly, a little hole made at the 
bottom of a Veſlel, and falling into 
another , in elevating it ſelf inſenſi- 
bly in the Veſlel which it filled, rai- 
ſed a piece of Cork, which hanging 
at one of the ends of 2 Chain wrap- 
ped about an Axle-tree, and which 
had at the other end a lictle Bag full 


| of Sand, and a little lighter than the 


Cork : for this Chain turning , the 
Axletree likewiſe turned a Pin or 
Hand, which marked the Hours upon 


a Dial. The 
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The Organs played by help of two 
Suckets, which were pulled up or 
let down in the Bodies of the Pump. 
The Suckets pufhed the Air with vio- 
lence into a Funnel reverſed in a Cop- 
per Coffer half full of VVater, and 
preſſed the Water, and conſtrained it 
to aſcend round about within the 
Coffer , which made that its weight 
in making it re-enter into the Funnel, 
puſhed the Air into the Pipes, and 
made them Play, producing the ſame 
Effe&s that the Bellows did. 

They meaſured the way that the 
Ships make by the help of a little 
Mill, which was faſtned to the Ship, 
and which turned by the reſiſtance 
that its VVings found in the VVater 
when the Ship went forward and the 


Axle-tree of this Mill had a little Rong 


or Tooth, which every round puſhed 
forwards one of the Teeth of the 
great VVheel, which turned another, 
and that another which turned a Pin 
or Handle, which marked the number 
of turnings, that the Mill made, by 
which means it was eafie to take an 
account of the Perches, and Leagues 
that the Ship ſailcd, They 
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They made uſe of the ſame 21a- 
chine on the Land, fixing to th: Nave 
of the VVheel of a Coach, a Tooth 
which made many VVheels be turned 
3s in the above-mentianed Machine, 
at the laſt of which, was faſtned a 
Pin or Handle, which marked the 
number of Perches and Leagues. This 
Machine had likewiſe a ſort of a 
Counting VVheel, which at every 
Mile that the Coach went, let a Pib- 
ble fall into a Velſlel of Brafs, to give 
notice that they had gone a Mile. 


—— 


ART. VII. 
Of Machines of War. 


T'HE Machines of VVar of the An- 7ib. ro. 
cients were of taree Sorts, for Chap. 15. 

they were made either to Lance, 
Arrows, ſuch as were the Scorpions or 
faveliys, ſuch as were the Catapulta”s, 
or Stones, ſuch as were Baliſta's or 
fiery Darts, ſuch as were the Pyrobol, 
or they were made to beat down the 

V Valls, 


Es 
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VVyalls, ſuch as were the battering 
Rams, and the Terebra, or to come 
covered to the VValls, and fo ſafely 
Mount the Ramparts, ſuch as were 
the Tortoiſes or Teſtudo's, and the 
Towers of VVood. 

The Scorpions were a ſort of great 
Croſsbows, which were made uſe of 
to defend the VValls, and which like- 
wiſe the Aſſailants made uſe of in the 
wooden Towers, to annoy thoſe that 
defended the V Valls. 

The Catapulta , lanced Javelins or 
Javelots,from 12 to 15 Foot in length, 
they were made of two Trees, ſet 
one againſt another, like the Maſts of 
a Ship, which were bended in draw- 
ing them with a Hand-Mill. Theſe 
Trees being on a ſuddain unbent, fu- 
rioully ſtruck together, and forced 
violently the Javelin. They were 
bent the one after the other by the 
{ame Cord, which was made of Guts, 
to the end, that the Maſter who ma- 
naged the Engine, might be aſſured, 
that the two Trees or Beams were 
equally bent. He knew it by ſound- 
ing the Cord when both the Beams 

were 
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were bent, and when the End above 
was drawn even to the Capital of the 
Machine, where they were ſtayed by 
a Pin of Iron, which was driven out 


by a quick ſtroke of a Hammer when 


they unbent it. There was a Cylinder 
which traverſed an excentrical piece, 
by the help of which they heightned, 
or let down the End-of one of the 
Beams below, according as the Maſter 
of the Machine judged it neceſlary, for 
the augmenting or diminiſhing their 
bent, which was known by the ſound 
of the Cord, which was alike in both, 
when they were equally bent. See 
Table XI. 

The Balliſta's were ' bended and 
ſtrung as the Catapulra?s, but inſtead 
of Javelins, they caſt great Stones. 


57 


The Pyroboli were Machines, which 74. 5; 
Janced or caſt Darts, to vvhich vvas Chap. 22, 


fixed combuſtible Matter, vvhich vvas 
kincled vvhen they darted it againſt 
Machines of War or Shipping. 

The Ram vvas to beat dovvun Walls 
and make breaches. It vvas a great 
Beam headed vvith Iron; it vvas hung 
by the middle, and puſhcd by the Sol- 

| | diery 
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diery vvith great violence againſt the 
Walls. 

The Terebra vvas ſomething like the 
Ram, being a ſtrong Beam pointed 
vvith Iron, but it vvas ſharp pointed, 
and it made vvay for the Ram, ſplit- 
ting the Stones. 

The Teſtuds or Tortoiſe, vvere great 
large and low Towers of Wood, 
which were rowled upon fix or eight 
Wheels, they were covered with raw 
Hides to defend them from fire. T heir 
uſe was to, cover them that approach- 
ed the Walls to undermine them, or 
beat them with the battering Ram. 

The Towers of Wood were made 
to raiſe the Allailants as high as 
the Walls, tochace the Belieged away 
with Arrows and Scorpions, and to 
lay Bridges from the Towers to the 
Wall; they were ſometimes Thirty 
Fathoms high, having Twenty Stages. 
They were covered , as the Torroi/cs 
with raw Hides; they had each of 
them a Hundred Men, which were 
employed as well to moye thein, as 
to annoy the Beſieged. | 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


(Wee Figures inſerted here are 
thoſe only which are chiefly ne- 
eſſary to the underſtanding of Vi 
ruvius, that z5 to ſay, thoſe which 
rue for the comprehending theRules 
that Architeture gives for Butl- 
lings, now in uſe. The Figures of 


ther things, of which Vuruvius 
reats, are omitted, it being enough 
'o gzve One only, to ſerve as an 
Example of each kind, viz. one for 
ul Temples, one for all Theatres, and 
Jme for all Machines. 


THE 
EXPLICATION 


Of the FiksT TABLE. 


| 
T H1S Table contains the ſeven ſeverl || 
ſorrs of Maſonry ; A is the firtt, which | 

was called Reticulatum, becauſe it was likef] | 


the Maſhes of Nets; BB is the ſecond, 
it's called Inſertum, that is to ſay, bouni 
Maſenry, becauſe the Stones are one bound 
within another, eyery one being bound with 
four, two below, and two above : CC 
the third ſorr, which was particular to the 
Greeks ; it may be called double binding, 
for ir's not only of Stones of the ſame 
courſe, bur of rwo courſes III. D is the 
fourth, called Iſodomum, becauſe the Beds 


or Lays are equal in height. E is the fifth, J- : 


called Pſeudiſodomum;, becauſe rhey are of 


an equal heighth, FF, GG, H is the fixth, } 


called Empletton, becaule it was filled up 
any way in the middle. FF are the Srones 
which make the Courſes. K is the ſeventh, 
which may be called Componnd, becaule its 
Courſes are of hewn Stone, and the middle 
filled up with Rubbiſh ; and theſe Courſes 
are faſten'd rogerher with Cramp-irons. 
This Table refers to pag. 47. 
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THE 
EXPLICATION 


Of theSECOND TABLE. 


His Table contains the five ſorts of 
Edifices : AA is the Pycnoſtyle ; thats 
ro ſay, where the Pillars are very cloſe, the 
Intercolumniation being but of one Diz- 
meter, and a half of the Column : BB i 
the Syſtyle, viz. where the Pillars haye 
two Diameters of Intercolumniation : CC 
| is the Deaſtyle, viz.” where the Pillars area 
that diftance, -thar they have for the Inter- 
columniation three Diameters : DD. is the 
Areoſtyle, where'the Pillars are far aſunder. 
There 1s no certain Proportion ; we haye 
given in this Figure four Diamerers of In- 
rercolumniation, it may have more : The 
fifth ſorr called Eyſtyle, is in the thitd 
Table. 
This Table refers to pag. 80. 
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THE 


EXPLICATION 
Of the THIRD TABLE. 


"Ji Table contains the Plan and Elevz: 
rion of the fifth ſorr of Edifices, call 
Euftyle, viz. where the Pillars are diſt 
one from another by more convenient Pre- 
portion : Its Intercolumniartions have al 
rwo Diameters and a quarter, except 
Intercolumniarions in the middle of the F 
before and behind, which have three Di 
meters. 
This plan ſhews the different parrts of 
the ancient Temples: AA, AA, are 
Iftes or Wings which are Port:co's, havi 
a' rang of Pillars on the one fide, and 
Wall of the Temple on the other, B isthe 
part called the Pronaos or Porch. C ist 
part called Poſtzcum, viz. the hinder p 
of the Temple. D is that Part called Cell, 
or the Nave or Body of the Temple. 
This Table relates to p. 81, & 117. 
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THE 


E XPLICATION 
Of the FouRTH TABLE, 


His Table contains the Plan and perſpe 


Ctive Elevation of a Temple,called He 
xaſtyle and Pſeudodyprere, viz, Which has 
Columns in the Faces, before and behind, 
and which has ſimple Portsco's, but which 
are as large as the two Portico's of the 
Temples which have them double. This 
Plan and this Elevation may ſerve for other 
Temples, which as ro what concerns the 
eſſenrial parts explained in the precedent 
Table, are like to this here, as are rhe Peri 
ptere, the Diptere, and the Hyperthre, which 
only differ in the number of Columns, 
ſuch-like circumſtances. 
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EXPLICATION 
Of the FirFTH TABLE. 


His contains the Proportions of the Tu/* 
can Order. AA is the Baſe of the Co- 
lumn, which has for its height the firſt Se- 
midiameter of rhe Column: It's drvided 
into rwo equal parts ; that below is for the 
Plinth, marked I ; thar above, marked K, 
is for the Thorys, and for the Cong? or Apo- 
Zhy2u. BB is the Capital, which height is 
equal toits Baſe : Ir's divided into three z 
the firlt marked L, is for rhe Gorge, with 
the Conge and the Aftragal ; the ſecond, 
marked M, is for the Echinus or quarter- 
round-; the third, marked N, is for rhe 
Plinthus or Abacus, called by the French 
Tailor. Cis one of the Faces of the Sabliers 
which ſerve inſtead of an Architrave. EE 
1s the under part of the Sablers, which an- 
ſwers to'the Diameter on the top of the Co- 
-Jumn, marked D. F is a Tenon ſhaped ; 
ke a Swallows Tayl, which joyns the rwo |} | 
Sabliers together. G is the little Wall J 
which ſerves for a Frize. H is the Cor- 
nice, © | 
' This Tablerelares to pag. 93. 
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THE 
EXPLICATION 


Of the SIXTH TABLE. 


SS 


"TJ Hs contains the Proportion of rhe 7; 
rick Order ; AB is the top of the 
Shafc of the Column ; this rop ſhews the 
Plan of the rwo ſorrs of Channelling or 
Flucing, which are particular to the Dorrck 
Order. The one half has Channelling or 
Fluring thar is not hollowed, and make on- 
ly Flat Faces or Pans. B is the viher half, 
which has Channelings a little hollowed, 
viz. one quarter of the Circle: They are 
formed by the help of a Square C, whole 
ſides are equal to every one of the Pans. 
DEF is the Capital divided into three 
equal parts. D is for the Gorge; E is for 
the Echinus, and for the Anulers or Rings ; 
F is for the Abacus; G 'is the Architrave 
H is the Triglyph ; I is the Metop ; K is 
the Demi-metop; L is the Cornice ; M arc 
the fix pendant Drops which are under the 
Triglyph ; N, O arc the Pendant Drops 
which are in the Platfond of the Cornice. 


This relates to paz. 95. 


THE 
EXPLICATION 


Of the SEVENTH TABLE, 


His contains the Proporrians of the 

T Fonick Order Rk HE Rae A 
is the Plinth of-the:Azt;oh Baſe, which 
third part of the whole Baſe, of ch hs 
upper part 15 A on 
mains after the Plinfh is 'raken; the it 
rieur part is half of whar'remains; and: x 
other half is the. Scotia: C-Dris the 
of rhe Jonick Baſe, which is-the ire Fa 
of rhe -beighr of rhe whole Baſe... : 
Thorus which contains three parts of: EAR, 
into which -is divided whart- remains,” the 
other four. _— wes wor and 
the rwo | : F>.4 
Therns and the Plir nar. 
whole Proportion 'Q 
Table. G:; HJ, Kisx, Archirave | 
has four parts, v7; the Face marked G ; 
the ſecond-inarked.Hj the thite-marked ], 
and the Cymatiuni ot Smasfe + 145 K; 
L is the Friſe: MN'OP, Q 5s the Cornice, 
oy is the firſt Cymarzzap 3 5 N i is che-Deatil ; 

O's the ſecond Cralidthrm 3 PiStheCrown 
than: or Stntiiſe. 
This Table &&hhted ro papjt or. 
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Ot the £16 #&TH T &4BLt 
FT = contains the Proportions of rhe Io- 


nick Capital, of which only half is . 


ſeen here: A B is the half of the. breadrh 


of the Abacus, which is regulared according + 


to the breadth of the borrom of the - Co- 
lumn; of which one half is marked:B 18; 


for the bottom of rhe Column being divi- . 
ded into 18, 19: areallowed'rothe Abacus : . 
AC is the Retreat which mult be made of ::: 


the Corner A, of the Abacus inwardly, to 


draw the Line C D, which mu{t regulate . ; 
the Eye of the Volute over which it muſt -- 


crols as it paſſes. To make this Retreat we 


mult rake one parr and a half of rwelve, by 


into Which is divided -the heighr or thick- 
neſs, E F, of the whole Capital, which 
height is equal ro half rhe breadth of the 
Abacus. "This height, marked C D, is di- 
vided into nine parts. and-a half; of which 
one and a half is given'ro the Abacus; and 


four and a half fromthe Abacas ro rhe mid- 
dle of the Eye, whick:is:traverſed';by. the ;. 
line G H; theFigares:#,; 2,3, 4; marFrbe..: 
four. Cehrers ofthe firſt four quarters of rhe 1: 


Voture ;. the fotit fecapd:quarters, 'and the -... 
four third, (for the Vigjurte has twelve) are .... 


taken inthe Diagoral4;3, and 2, 4. H, 1, 
is theAſtragal ar rop of rhe Pillaewhich ; 
the 


anſwers the Fye o olure. KK is the 
Egg or Echinus ; L is the Axis of the Vo- 
lures 3 MM is the ceinture of the lateral 
part of the Volutes. This relatesto pag.1 03. 
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EXPLICATION 
__.Of theNINTH TABLE. 


J contains the Proportions of the. Co- 
- rimthian Capital, which makes all the 
diſtinction berwixr Forrc and the-. Corin- 
_- thzan Order, all other Members, according 


ro Vitruvius, being the ſame. A is the Corin- - 


thian Capital, which has for its height on- 
ly the Diameter. of rhe bottom of the Co- 
Inamn ;-B is the Capital of-the Pantheoy, 
which is higher by a ſeventh part, viz. rhe 
thickneſs of the Abacus ;5-C. D is the heighr 
of the Capital divided into fevcn,, of which 


the Abacus has one, the Voluta's and Fo- 


'  Iages and Staltks two, the Foliage in the | 


Range above rwo, and that in the Range 
below two. To have the breadth of the 
Abacus; we muſt give to its Diagonal E F 
the double of irs height C D. To have the 
reatneſs and juſt Proportion of irs bending 
fi we muſt divide the; breadth of rhe Aba- 
cus E G into nine parts, and give it one. 
- Ar the bonom of this Table'is repreſen- 
red the Herb Branhnrſine, which grows 
round about the Basker, which is covered 
with a Tite, from which Vitruvins ſays the 
Sculptor Callimacbns took the firſt Model of 
the Corinthian Capital,” __ _ _ | 
This Table relates to p. 108. 
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THE Ya 
EXPLICATION 


OF THE 
TENTH TABLE. 


His containsthe Plan and 
Elevarion of the DThea- 
tre of che Romans. AA 1s the 
Portico which went round 
the Thearre below. BB are 
rhe Entries through which 
they paſſed from rhe Portico's 
ro theOrcheſtra C. KDEDEK 
the Pulpirum or Stage ; MM 
the landing-place which ſe- 
parared the Degrees above 
from thoſe below : LM- rhe 
Stars which are berween the 
degrees. NN- the Portico 
above in the Thearre. PPrhe 
Paſſage under the degrees. 
TT the Stars by which: they 
mount to the Portico's above. 
KIHIK rhe Scene. H the 
royal Gare. I I rhe Gates of 
Strangers. KK the Gares in 
returning. OOO the- Ma- 
chines uſed in changing the 
Scenes. GG the parr of the 
Thearre behind. 


This Table relares to p. 125. 
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THE 
EXPLICATION 


OftheELEVENTH TABLE. 


"Js contains the Explication of the Ca- 
rapulta, which was a Machine of War 
| uſed by the Ancients ro dart Javelins of an 
extraordinary bignels. A arethetwo Beams 
one again{t the other, and joyn'd, whichat- 
cer having been drawn, puſhed the Javelin 
with great force when they were unbenr. 
There 1s one of thefe Beams, which is re- 
preſented as being joyned to the Capital of 
the Machine by anIron Pin, the other rea- 
dy to be joyned when the Maſter of the 
Machine ſounds the Cord wich his right 
Hand, ſhall have it neighrned or ler down, 
the end marked C, as muchas is neceſſary, 
r0 give it an equal Bent to the other. This 
1s done by the help of an excentrical piece, 
which is traverſed by a Cylinder, whichthe 
Maſter turns with a Laver, whichhe holds 
in his left Hand. D,EE is the Capitalof 
the Catapulta. EE are arcthe holes through 
which the Rope paſierh ro draw the Beams. 
F is the end of one of the Beams repreſen- 
red in great. G is one of rhe Pins which 
travers'd a round Eye, by the help of which 
the Beam is joyned to the Capital. H is 
the Cylinder which traverſes the excentri- 
cal piece I, This Plate relatcs to pag. 155. 
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Explication of the Hardeſt 


Terms in Architecture. 


A 
\ Facus, from «62 ; which ſignifies a ſquare 
Trencher : In French It's called Tallotr 
it's that quadrangular Piece commonly ac- 


 companied with a Cyzatium, and ſerves in- 


ſtead of a Drip or Corona to the Capital. Ir 


ſupports the nether Face of the Architrave 
and whole Trabeation. In the Corinthian and 


.the Compound Orders, 1ts Corners are called 


the Horns, the intermediate Sweep and Car- 
vature; the Arch, which has commonly a 
Roſe carved in the middle. 


Acroteria-or Acroter's from «ze7v, Summa pars 3 
| .they-may be properly called Pinnacles, for 


Pins and Battlements were made ſometimes 


| . more towring ; but when they ſtood 1n Ren- 


ges with Rails and Baliſters : Upon flac Buil- 


ing they ſtill rerained their Name,with ehis 


only diirerence, that ſuch as were placed he- 
tween the Angular Points, were ſtiled the 
Median, or middle Acroteria. 


E Annulets, are little ſquare Paris turned round in 


che Corinthian Capital, under the Yuarter- 
Round, called Echitns. 


| Ante, is a ſquare Pillaſter, which the Ancients 


placed art the corners of the Walls cf che 
Temples. ; 
| 0 Am)bin 


Amphiproſiyje, from «wei, Circa, and cv; 
Columna was a ſort of a Temple which had 
four Cojumns in the Front of the Temple, 
and four in the Face behind. 

Architrave, ſrom a Mungril Compound of two 
Languages, «e;4 Principalis, and Trabs 3 it's 
the firſt Member of that which we call Enta- 
blaturez in Chimnies the Architrave ts the 
mantle; over the Fam5: of the Doors and 

- Lintels of Windows, 1's called the Hyper- 
thron, from the Greek vap, ſuper, and ex, 
Fanua or Oſtium, 

Aitragat, from the Greek word A5ez;=x@>; 
which fignifies the Vertebrz, or lictie Joints 
in the Neck or Heel ; hence the French call 
it Talon, or the Heel itſelf : It's a Member 
of Archit!re joyned to Baſes,Cornices, Archi- 
ftraves, Ofc 1t's round like a k ing, and there- 
fore 1r's called by the ſralians Tondimo. 

Attiq; ſignifies after the mannex of the City of 
Athens, In Vitruvius it's the Name of the 
Baſis which the Moderns have given to the 
Dorick Pillar. We call Attiq in our Bull- 
dings, @ little Order placed upon another 
much greater ; for inſtead of Pillars, this lirrle 
Order has commonly nothing bur Pillaſters 
of a particular Faſhion and Order, which we 
call Attiq; 

Apopbyges, vide Conge. 


B 
| 4 from the. Greek word Band, 
Rex or King among the Ancienrs. Tr 
was a great Hall which had two Ranges of 
Pillars, and had two Iſles or Wings, upon 
which 


UMI 


which were Galleries : Theſe Halls, which 

\ at firft were made-for the Palaces of Kings, 
were- afterwards turned into Courts of Ju- 
ſtice, and after that jmio Chvrches; which 
Form has always been obferved. 

Balluftre is the lateral part of the Jonich Capi- 
cal. ' Our Workmen: have given it that name, 
becaule it ſomewhat reſembles a Balsſter. 


C 
Hanel, in the Fonich Capital, is that part 
which is under the Abacrs, and lies upon 
Echinus or Egg, and which has its Contours 
or Turnings on every fide ro make the Vo- 
Juta's 

Cariatides are Statues of Women, which ſerve 
inftead of Pillars. 

Cinfure is that part which makes the middle 
of the Balluſtre of the Fonich Voluta. 

Conge in French, in Latin Apophyges, from the 
Greek word «Tun, becauſe thar'part of the 
Pillar taking as it were a riſe, ſeems to 
emerge and fly from the Baſis like the Pro- 
celitus of a Bane in a mans Leg , In ſhort, it's 
no more than the Rixgs or Ferils heretofore 
uſed ar the Extremities of wooden Pillars, ro 
preſerve them from ſplitring, afterwards imi- 
rated ln Srone-work. 

Lorona is properly that part of rhe Cornice 
which the Frenca call Laysgr or Drip, be- 
cauſe it defends the reſt of the Work from 
Wind and Weather : [ts often taken by Vi- 
truvius for all the Cornice. 

Corona, called the Plat or flat Crown, is a par- 
zicular Member in the Dorich Gate ; it's 

4 Tu made 


made by ſo extraordinary enlargement of the 

Face of the Corona or Drip, that it has fix 

times more Breadth than Projeure. This 
ſort of Corona is no where found among the 
Ancients, but only in the Writings of. V- 

ravine. 

, Cymatium, from wosav, which fignifies a rou- 
ling Wave ; is a Member of ArchiteQure, of 
which the one half js Convex and the other 
Concave, the one being hollow above, and 
the other below. There are two (orrs of 
them, the one called the Gola or Throats, Or 
the Dorcine, whrſe advanced part is Concave 
and the other 15s called by the French the 7a- 
lon or Heel, whoſe advanced part 1s hollow 
below, as the firft 1s above. 


D 
'E is the middle of the Pedeſtals, viz. that 

D which 1s between their Baſs and their Cor- 
mice. Ir's fo called, becauſe it's for the moſt 
part of a Cubit form, as Dir's are that are 
uſed in play. 

Dentils, or Teeth, is a Member of the Fonick 
Cornice, which is ſquare, and cut our at Gon- 
venienrt diſtances, which gives it the form 
of a Set or Gang of Teeth. 

Diaityle, from 41z and cvIOv: Column 15a fort 
of Edifice where the Pillars are diftanced one 
trom another the breadth of 3 Diamerers of 
rhe Pillar, 

N;tere, from ic and mio: Ala fignifies that 
which bas a double Ifle or Wing ; the Anci- 
ents called ſo the Temples, which were ſur- 
rounded with two Ranges of Pillars, for there 

two 


11s 


rwo Ranges made two Portico's, which they 
called Wings, we Iſtes, from the French word 
Ailes, which fignifies wings, becauſe as 
Wings are on the ſides of Birds, ſo theſe of 
Edifices. 


E 


Ching, from %r3 +x i2ire, a Hedg-hog 3 it is 2 
E Member of ArchiteCtuee, which we call a 
Duarter-round; 1t has its name from the 
roughneſs of its Carving, reſembling the 
prickly Rhind of the Cheſnut, and not un- 
like the Hedg-hog; It's commonly next to 
the Abacus, and carved with Ovals and Darts, 
ſomerimes called Eggs and Anchors, becaufe 
theſe pretended Cheſnuts are cut in an Oval 


form. | 

Entablature ſignifies properly the Flooring or 
Lofring with Boards ; it comes from the 
Latin word Ta#ulatum. Tn Archire&ure 
irs that part which is compoſed of the Archi- 
trave, Friſe, and Cornice, for in effeR this 
part is the extream part of the Flooring, 
which is ſupported by Pillars, or by a Wall 
if ir have no Pillars. _ 

Eye is the middle of the Fonich Volute, which 
ts cut in the form of a lictle Roſe. 

Eurythmie, from i» bene, and ag:9 ws numera 2 
ic ſignifies Proportion ; It's taken in irs gene- 
ral ſignification in Architefure ; for in its 
parricalar ſignificarion ir ſignifies the true 
meaſure that is obſerved in Dancing after 
Muſick. 

Fuſtyle, from # bene, and Ov 4 Pillar, its 

| the Order where Pillars are rightly placed, 

A3 the 


the Intercolumnjations being two Diameters 
and a quarter. 


F 
Act is a Member of ArchiteRure, which has 
a great Breadth and a ſmall ProjeRure ; ir's 
in Architrave-. 

Filet is a little ſquare ſtreight Member. 

Freſco, and ro paint in Freſco ar Freth, is an 
Traljan Phraſe, and ir ſignifies the Painting 
which is made upon the Plaiſtering before ic 

- be dry. 

Friſe is that part which is between the Archi- 

trave and the Cor nice. 


G 


Nomonich is the Art of making Sun-dials ; 

*jt's derived from the Greek y1«wwr, which 
ſignifies that which ſhews a thing, as the 
Cock or Pin of the Dyal ſhews what a clock 
It 15. 

Gorge, or the Gale or Nech, is the narroweſt 
part of the Dorick Capital, which is between 
che 4ſtragal, above the Shaft of the Pillar 
and che Annulets. . 

G.tte, or Dyops, are little parts, which to the 
number of ſix are pur below every Triglyph 
in the Architrave of 'the Dorich Order, 


H 


2 a from the Greek 5» z which 
ſignifies Water, is an Engine that plays by 
rhe help of Water, cſpecially where there 

are Pipes and Flutes. | 
Hypithre, from © ſub, and wbiy ether ; _ 
es 


> 


a vi 
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fies a Building whoſe inſide is expoſed to the 
Rain and open Air. The Ancients called fo 
all Temples that had no Root. 

Hyperthyron, for ? ſuper, and *vex Fanxa, a 
Gate or Door: Ic ſignifies that which js a- 
bove the Gare; It's a large Tabie, which is 
upon the Dorick Gates.in the manner of a 
Friſe. 


I | 
[RR from ©» veſtigium, and yore 
Scvribp; or Inſculyo;, which properly ſignifies 
che Figure that the Plane of the the Foot im- 
preſſes upon the Earth. By it in Archite- 
cure is underftood that which is commonly 
called the P/an of the Edifice. 


| L 
Acuner, or Platfond, is the Flooring or Plan- 
ching above the Portico's. 

Laconicum was a dry Stove to ſweat in : It was 
ſo called, becauſe it was much uſed by the 
Lacedemonians. 

Larmier or Drip, vide Corona. 


Ftope, from wm and im, foramen, intey- 
valum. Signifies the Front ; 11s the 
Name of the empty ſpaces in Freeze of the 

Dorick Order, between the Triglyphs. 
Modillion ſignifies in Italian a little Model, a 
lictle Meaſure : It's that part which is ſo of- 
ren repeated in the Corinthian and Compound 
Cornice, which ſupports the Proje&ure of 
the Larmier or Drip. This part is called the 
O 4 little 


little Model in reſpe& of. the great Model, 
which is the Diamerer of the Pillar ; for as 
the Pragprtion of an Edifice depends on the 
DiameNvr of the Pillar, fo the greatneſs of the 
Modellians, their number, and their ſpace 
or diſtances, muſt have a juſt Proportion or 
true Relation to the whole Fabrick. 

Module or Model is a meaſure that is made uſc 
of to regulate all the Proportion of the Fa- 
brick: In the Dorick Order 1t's half the Dia- 
meter of the Pillarz 1n other Orders the Mo- 
dwle js the whole Diameter. 

Monoptere, from warO- ſalus, and -o ala; is 
that which has burone Wing or Ifle ; it was 
a fort of a ronnd Temple, whoſe Roof was 
ſupported by Pillars only. 

Mutuli, (rom uwo1x.9s, which fignifies defe&,as 
being made thinner, and more abated above 
than below, It's a ſort of a Medcllion jn the 
Cornice of the Dorick Order. 


N 


Nw is the middle part of the Flooring of 
the Ancients. They made it with Ci- 
ment, which they put betwixr a Lay or Bed 
of Pjbbles, cimented with Mortar made of 
Lime and Sand. 
Oo 


Rcheſtra, from wyum ſalts; ſignified the 
piace where they danced ; ir was the 
loweſt place in the Theatre, which was be- 
rween the Scent, viz. the place where the 
Players ated, and the Seats where the Spe- 
Qators (ate. It was In this place where the } 
. Greck Comedians were wont to dance. 

Order 


ro ©» FB ©& 


—_- 


Order, thoſe Fabricks are ſaid to be of different 
Orders, when the Proportion which is be- 
tween the thickneſs of the Pillars and their 
height, with all other things which are re- 
quired to this Proportion, are different. 

Ornaments, Vitruvins fo calls the Architrave, 
Friſe,and Cornice. 

Oval, vide Echinus. 


P 
Araſcenium, from mzez and ox«:3 trntonum, 

Þ is the back part of the Theatre or Scene. 

Periptere, from <# circum, and wizyy #la, which 
has a Wing round about. This was a ſort of 
a Temple, which had Pillars on all the four 
Parrs, which was different from the Proſtyle, 
which had only Pillars before, or In the 
Front, and from the Amphiproſiyle, which had 
only Pillars before and behind, and none on 
the ſides. 

Periſtyle, from <4 circum, and 59x@» columna 3 
ſignifies that which has Pillars round abour : 
Ir differs from the Periptere in this, that the 
Pillars of the Periſiyle are within, as it were 
round about a Coure, and thoſe of the Pe- 
riptere are withour, as In the Tempes of the 
Ancients. 

or” 92. is that part which ſupports the Pil- 

ar. 


Pied-droit is a ſquare Pillar, which is in part 
wichio the Wall. 
Pillaſter is the ſame, with this Difference ; that 
the Pillaſter has a Baſe anda Capital, as 
a Pi{lar hath, which the P jed-droit has not. 
Platt-band is a ſquare Member, which termi- 
nates the Architrave of the Dorick _ 
an 


and paſſes immediately under the Tri- 
glyphs. ; 

Plizthis fianifies a Brick or ſquare Tile. It's in 
Archite&are taken for that ſquare Member 
which makes the Foundation of the Baſe of 
the Pillar. ; 

Pofticum is the back Gate of a Fabrick. 

Portico is a long place covered with a Floor or 
Flarfond, ſupported by Pillars. 

whe from #3 and 0x4 tentorium; It 
fignifies the forepart uf the Scene ; ir was an 
Edifice as high as the laſtPortico of theThea- 
tre, whoſe Face or Front was adorned with 
many Ranges of Pillars. 

Proſtyl: from @y> and 52x ©», ſignifies that which 
has Pillars before only. This was one ſort of 
the Temples of the Ancients. 

ogy 166 alevdn: mendarx, d\c bis, and 729 
ala; fignifics a falſe Diptere. This was a kind 
of a Temple among the Ancients, which had 
Porticors round about, which were every one 
as large as the double Portico of the Dj- 
ptere. 

Pſeutoperiptere, from Weudvc menday, and ww,and 
«ev ala, was a fort of a Temple, where the 
Side-Pillars were part in the Wall of the in- 
ner fide of the Temple, which was enlarged 
ſufficiently ro encloſe within the ſpace which 
was allowed the Porticoes of the Peri- 
Ptere. 

Pulpit was the place upon which the Comedi- 
ans a&ed, which we now call the Stage. 

Picnoſtyle, foom m0+1O- dents, and 5vaOv c- 
lumna ; ſignifies a Building where the Pillars 
were yery cloſe one to another ; fo that = 
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Intercolumniation had but a Diameter and a 
half of the Pillar. / 


R 
Udus was a ſort of groſs Mortar, which was 
R made ule of for ſmoothing, and equally 
filling and levelling the Superfices of the 
Walls, before the fine Plaiſter was laid on : 
It was likewiſe made uſe of for the ſecond 
Bed or Lay of the Flooring. 


S 

Ceng ſignifies a Tabernacle, Tent, or Pavil- 

lion, from the Greek x3. Ir was in the 
Theatre of the Ancients a great Face or Front 
of Building, adjoyned with Pillars and Sta- 
tues, which had three greatOpenings,in which 
were PiQtures 1n Perſpeive, which repre- 
ſented the Lodgings where the Tragedians 
and Comedians dwelr, 

Sabliere 1s a piece of Wood as long as a Beam, 
bur nor ſo thick. 

Scotia, from oxA@» tenthre, Darkneſs, Is & 
Member of Architc&ure, hollowed as a De- 
mi-channel: Ic's particularly affc&cd in che 
Baſes where it's placed, between the Torus 
and the Aftragals ; it's ſometimes pur under 
the Drip, in the Cornice of the Dorich Order. 

Statumen figniftes generally whatſoever 1s made 
uſe of to ſupport any thing in ArchiteQvre 3 
it is Nortar mixt with Pibbles, which (crved, 
for the firſt Lay or Bed in Flooring. 

Syſtyle, from ov» con, and A®» columna;. ſigni- 

fies building where the Pillars ſeem to be 

joyned together, for the Intercolumniation is 
but of rwo Diameters of the Pillars. 


T 
Orus is a Member in the Eaſe which is 
round, in the form of a great Ring; it 
comes from the Latin word Torys, which fig- 
mifies a Bed. 

Trixgle 1s a little ſquare Member, which is &di- 
rely upon every Trizlyph, under the Platts 
band of the Architrave, from whence hang 
down the Gutte, or pendanc Drops in the 
Norick Order. 

Triglyph, from Tec ter, and 958 I» ſculptura ; 
becauſe jr sdivided 1nto three parts, and en- 
graved, it is a Member in the Freeze of the 
Dorick Order,dire&ly upon every Pillar, and 
ia cerrain ſpaces in the ntercolumniations. 

Tywpan ſignifies a Drum ; it's that part of the 
| battom of the Frontons which anſwers the 
maked of the Freeze ; it ts criangular, and 
placed upon-the Cornice of the - Entablature, 
and covered over again with two other Cor- 
.nices which ſlope a little, [ 

V 


T Olute fignifies wreathed, and turned about 
V from Volvendo; 1t's a part of the Capirat; 
of the Fonich ,Cotinthian, and Compound Or- 
ders, which repreſents the Bark of 4 Tree 
awifted and turned into a Spiral line. © 
þ.« 
þ 4+ from the Greek for, which ſignifies | 
ſcraped ;'1t was the place where the VWre- 
itilers exerciſed; it was io called, beravic they 
made their $kins bc tcraped and rubbed 
-{mooth, ro make the:Swear tail, ard ro make 
:their Bodies more ſlippery , that their Adver- 
daries:might:have the cis oid of them when 
they cloſed. 
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To the Reader. 


Bridgments of Vitruvius have been formerly 

A printed,but none of them have followed the 
A defign which Philebert de Orme has gi- 
ven in bis Third Book : He deſires that in abridg- 
3ng Vitruvius the matters which this Author treats 
of confuſedly ſhould be put into order, and that the 
things belonging to the ſame Subjeft, which are 
found diſperſed in divers places, (houldl be colle- 
ed together into one Chapttr. This Methou, 
which the moſt part of the eminent Writers .bave 
neglefted, has been carefully obſerved in this Trea- 
tiſe, it ſerving vevy much to the better appreben- 
ding and retaining the things treated of. We 
heve been exaft to put in'nothing thet not tx- 
hen out of Vittuvios, to which-end the Book and 
Chaprer of hs Works are all along quoted in the 
Margin; nothing bting added, but ſome few {ines 
here and there, to continue the Diſcourſe, .andl 
render it more clear: Notwithſtanding which 
precautions, ſome things may poſſubly [HU remain 
obſcure, in which caſe the Reader muſt bave *Re- 
courſe to the whole Works of Vitruvius, where be 

will find all neceſſary Explanation. 

Thy little Treatiſe 1s not only neceſſary for thoſe 
who begin the ſtudy of Architeure, but will be 
alſo of great uſe to even Maſitrs themſelves, for 
zt 5 not to be doubted, that Vitruvius being © 
great a Mailer in this Art, his Authority, together 
with that of all the Ancients, which u included 
3n his Works, muſt be capable of inſirufting the 
Apprentices, and confirming the Maſters, and 
thereby eſtabliſh the good Maxims and certain 

Rules of Archittfare. 


Adwertiſement concerning this 
Tranſlation. | 


His Abridgment having been very well 
received in French, we have ventured 
to pur it in Engliſh, and doubr nor bur it 
will be as acceptable ro our Nation, who 
are allowed tro be as competent Judges of 
this Art as any. The Tranſlation is very 
exact ; the Curts altogether as well, if not 
berrer,rhan in the French ; and in the Table 
of the Explication of the Terms uſed in Ar- 
chireture, we have added the Erymology 
and Deriyation of them, which is not in the 
French, 


